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The supreme commander of the Allied Armies operating on the 
Western Front 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE Allied council at Versailles is one 
evidence of Allied unity of operation. 
The appointment of a single com- 
mander in chief for all the armies on 
the Western Front is another most 
encouraging evidence of the same thing. And 
everyone is agreed that the choice of General 
Ferdinand Foch is an admirable one. 

It is greatly to the credit of the British 
Government, that has more men_ under 
arms both at sea and on shore than any 
of her allies, that she should be willing to put 
the army that bore the brunt of last year’s 
fighting under other leaders than her own, for 
the common benefit. 

And the United States has likewise shown a 
willingness to put aside all pride, and codperate 
for the common good. We have not only 
unhesitatingly put Pershing’s gallant little 
army under General Foch; we have gone much 
farther than that. We have made an arrange- 
ment whereby various American units can be 
merged with the British and French forces. 
To swallow our pride and use our allies’ help to 
train our troops is obviously the course of 
true patriotism, and the Administration or 
General Bliss or whoever made the decision 
is deserving of the Nation’s thanks. 

The unification of effort and command at 
the front greatly improves our chances of 
rapid training and skillful use of the armies in 
the field. Wecan look to General Foch to make 
the best use of the armies which are given him. 
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But his opportunity of winning the war 
quickly, depends chiefly on the strength of the 
reserves which come to him and the speed with 
which they come. The duty of supplying 
an overwhelming man-power and thereby 
winning the war devolves on the United 
States. The man on whose decision this 
ultimately rests is the President. There is 
talk of raising the number of the next draft 
from 800,000 to 1,500,000. But this is not 
very significant. The real question is the 
speed with which the new contingents get into 
training and therefore rests chiefly on the 
speed with which these men can be got to 
the battle front. If our programme is to give 
General Foch the opportunity to wrest final 
victory in 1919, the new draft will have to be 
trained, equipped, transported, and followed by 
another draft much more rapidly than the first. 

Until recently the United States has had 
no programme that included victory except 
in the remote future. There are now some 
signs of a more adequate vision. Although 
the signs are not sure, they are at least en- 
couraging. 

To be sure of victory we must send against 
Germany an overwhelming army. The longer 
we delay, the greater this army is likely to be. 
To send less than an overwhelming army is 
merely continuing to prolong the war. These 
things being true, the signs of more men, more 
speed in training, and a unified command are 
distinctly encouraging signs for 1919. 
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Representative from Kentucky and Chairman of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, who strongly favors the budget system in the handling 
of our National expenditures 
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MR. IRVINE L. LENROOT 


The recently elected Republican Senator of Wisconsin, who has opposed La 
Follette, and whose platform was based on patriotic Americanism 
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Recently appointed Director of the Division of Transportation; formerly 
president of the Great Northern Railroad and more recently of the Western 
Maryland Railroad oe 
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Assistant Secretary of War, who during Secretary Baker’s absence 
has been the active head of the War Department 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES 


The first number of the daily paper published by the American Expeditionary Force for the 
benefit of our men on duty in France. It is about the size of the average American newspaper, 
but it sells for fifty centimes—nearly ten cents 























Saving Banks and the Liberty Loan 


HAT effect will the offering of 4% 
per cent. Liberty Loan bonds 
have on the savings banks which 


with few exceptions pay not more than 4 per 
cent interest? There seems to be sufficient 
data at hand to answer that the withdrawals 
of deposits will be comparatively slight, and 
in the long run the results of the Liberty Loan 
and War Savings campaigns are certain to be 
beneficial to all savings institutions. Mean- 
while the savings banks are protected by the 
plan Secretary McAdoo has outlined for grant- 
ing them one year loans against their security 
holdings should there be any need for ad- 
ditional funds. This should allay any appre- 
hension that savings bank officials might have. 
They will not be forced to sell their securities 
at present low prices. 

War borrowings in Great Britain have come 
into more direct competition with savings 
institutions than they have here. That is, 
there is a greater difference in interest rate. 
The British national loan bonds and war 
savings certificates bear 5 per cent: interest, 
while the average savings bank rate in Eng- 
land is only 22 per cent. Yet during the most 
active period of the war savings campaign, 
when more than half a billion dollars of the 
savings of British wage earners went into war 
savings certificates, the deposits of all savings 
institutions showed record increases. The 
experience in Canada has been the same. 
Figures compiled show that the savings depart- 
ments of Canadian banks held $663,650,000 
deposits in July, 1914, and on January 1, 
1918, their deposits were approximately a 
billion, a gain of about 50 per cent. The 
interest paid on these savings averages about 
3 per cent. and Canada has issued war loans 
carrying 5 and 53 per cent. interest without 
causing the withdrawal of money from the 
savings banks. The remarkable fact is that 
during the periods when payments were being 
made on the first two loans, savings deposits 
grew as rapidly as they did in the intervenin 
periods. : 

In this country there is nearly $5,000,000,000 
of capital in savings banks. This goes a good 
way toward refuting the statement that we 
are not a thrifty nation. Ten million people 
own these savings.’ About half of this capital 
is in New York State savings banks. During 
1917 the savings bank deposits of that state 
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grew by. $33,000,000. In the last half of 
the year they fell by -$5,000,000. It will 
be an interesting study in the economics 
of individuals to watch their course from 
now on. 

The economic viewpoint of the savings 
bank depositor is different from that of 
most investors in stocks. He has a definite 
object in mind when he starts an account. 
Either he wishes to insure his family 
against want in the unknown future, or 
he has the worthy selfish object of providing 
for his own comfort in old age, or both. It 
matters not so much to him what the interest 
rate is. The savings bank depositor who was 
shown during the 1907 panic how much higher 
a rate of interest he could get by buying the 
same kind of bonds the bank owned would 
nevertheless not make the transfer. 

This war is going to educate many more 
people in the ways of thrift, and that will 
result in larger business for savings banks. 
It is also going to teach people that following 
the accumulation of small savings should come 
the purchase of sound securities with the larger 
sums. The American who has bought securities 
up until now has usually been something of a 
speculator; he has hoped that they would 
advance in price. From now on there is a 
likelihood that there will be more true in- 
vestors. Then will the savings banks still 
serve their proper function and do it more 
largely, for anything that increases thrift 
will benefit them. 


Rummage Sales 


OMMERCE and Finance, whose editor 
believes that “a small drop of ink, 
falling like dew upon a_ thought, 

produces that which makes thousands, per- 
haps millions, think,” published a few months 
ago the report of a rummage sale held by the 
ladies of a large church in New York City at 
which $2,500 was realized. The members of 
the parish were asked to send the useful 
things that they had no use for. A well-known 
man brought to light a pair of riding boots 
that he had sported in his youth. A mounted 
policeman bought them for $6.00. A costly but 
discarded invalid chair sold for a trifle to a 
permanently crippled old woman on the East 
Side. As the editor said, “idle property that 
was probably worth at least $6,000 and had 
cost much more was brought into use and made 
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to yield comfort and happiness for men and 
women. From the standpoint of the economist 
this was ideal. Unproductive values were 
recovered, capital was released, waste was 
checked and, without any present increase 
in our manufacturing output, people were 
provided with many things they needed at 
a low cost.” Asa real and much needed 
form of war economy he advocated the 
holding of rummage sales throughout the 
country. 

Since then he has had the pleasure of report- 
ing that his “small drop of ink’’ has resulted 
in what they called “A White Elephant 
Sale’”” in Omaha, Nebraska, which netted 
$6,200 for the war fund of the local branch of 
the Women’s League for National Service. 
There is probably not a community in the 
country, unless it be some very new settle- 
ment, that could not raise.money for the war 
and at the same time improve its own domestic 
convenience and comfort, by a general auction- 
ing off of “‘white elephants.’”’ Every dollar 
received for them is a dollar salvaged from 
the original expenditure. A woman living 
in a village near New York has told this 
editor how they manage there, in a very 
businesslike way, two rummage sales a year 
to make money for their village improve- 
ment society. This interesting information 
he has passed on to his réaders. Among the 
benefits reported by local housewives are more 
orderly and clearer attics and closets than 
they had before the bi-annual sales became a 
village custom. 

In England, where war economy has gone 
much deeper than it has here, people of moderate 
incomes are selling their pianos, and they are 
going into the homes of the munition workers 
who are enjoying a prosperity that they have 
never before known. Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge, 
proprietor of the largest retail store in London, 
says that his store is doing a large business in 
these second-hand pianos. England cannot 
spare labor and materials for the making of 
new ones. By the transferring of existing 
property from one person to another in this 
way the buying demand of the one class is 
satisfied without interfering with the war 
demands of the Government. As a beginning 
in this way it would be well for us to meet as 
much of the buying demand here as we can 
with goods which the present owners have no 
use for. The rummage sale can help win the 
war. 


The Stock Promotion Evil Uncontrolled 


Liberty Motor had been criticised in Con- 

gress, there were enterprising individuals 
demonstrating on Pennsylvania Avenue within 
sight of the Treasury Building “The Greatest 
Motor ever built for Airplane and Tractors,” 
and selling stock in the company that was to 
make the motor. The motor itself, running 
in the front room, was the bait to catch the 
“suckers.” In the back room were tables 
where the unwary signed up for the stock. It 
had already advanced, they were told, from 
$1 to $1.25 a share, ard could not be bought 
under $1.50 a share by the next week. 

Not far from the spot where this was going 
on, sat the Capital Issues Committee which 
decides whether proposed financing is com- 
patible with the interest of the United States. 
The most reputable banking houses will not 
participate in new financing in these times un- 
less it has the approval of this committee. 
The get-rich-quick promoter, however, does 
not go near the committee. His offerings con- 
tinue to compete with Liberty Bonds for the 
savings of the public. He promises anything up 
to a thousand per cent. return, while the Gov- 
ernment offers only 44 per cent. His field of 
operation is nation-wide, and his trail is one of 
loss and sorrow for those least able to afford it. 

Moreover he is hurting the Liberty Loan 
campaigns in their most vulnerable spot. The 
half million people who have investing experi- 
ence in this country do not get caught by the 
get-rich-quick promoters very often. The 
promoters generally take the first savings 
which the people of smaller incomes accumu- 
late—these first savings which are hardest of 
all to make. One of the great opportunities 
for the Liberty Loans is to train such people 
in the ways of safe investment, and to give 
them the benefit of it, as well as of raising 
funds for the war. And at this vital point 
the get-rich-quick promoter lures the little 
investor away, to take his money and sour 
his whole disposition against investment. 
As it is too hard for some people to withstand 
the lure of the promoter’s promise even when 
their country needs the money, it would be a 
great blessing if Congress would give the Capi- 
tal Issues Committee, or some other agency, 
the power and duty of putting these piratical 
promoters out of business at least for the dura- 
tion of the war. 


| WASHINGTON a day or so after the 
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The Responsibility of a Nation’s Strength 


ITHOUT the confirmation of Prince 
W Lichnowsky, ex-German ambas- 

ador to Great Britain, the world 
had become convinced of Germany’s fixed 
intention to start the world war in 1914. 
Prince Lichnowsky, in his attack on his own 
government, however, refers specifically to 
the great council at Potsdam on July 5th 
where the final decision was made. This 
council is a thing of which the public in the 
Allied and neutral nations has known little 
or nothing, and, consequently, any number 
of books and articles have been written analyz- 
ing the diplomatic interchanges of the ten days 
before war began. But as a matter of fact, 
nothing after July 5th mattered. The Ger- 
man Government had decided on war then. 
All its later actions were merely to deceive 
its own people and the rest of the world, in 
an endeavor to follow the Bismarckian teach- 
ing that it is wise when starting an aggres- 
sive war to seem to be the injured party if 
possible. 

There is beside the Lichnowsky statement 
another record—and a fuller one—of the 
famous council of July 5th. As Mr. Morgen- 
thau will tell in the next issue of the WorLD’s 
Work, the German ambassador, Baron von 
Wangenheim, left Constantinople to attend 
this famous meeting, and some time after the 
war started, he told our ambassador about 
this momentous gathering and its criminal 
decision against the peace of the world. 

Little by little we are beginning to fill in the 
details of the Kaiser’s diabolical preparations 
in the purely political and military fields. 
We have not thus far uncovered as much of the 
correlated programme in commerce and finance 
by which Germany also intended to seek 
world dominion. We are fairly familiar now 
with the German reason for attacking Belgium 
and France first, rather than Russia. The 
Western advance gave the German armies 
control of great deposits of iron and coal in 
Belgium, Northern France, and in the Briey 
basin opposite Verdun. This was not only 
indispensable for this war as it turned out, but 
it is also indispensable for future wars. It 
would likewise give Germany a practical 
monopoly of continental coal and iron. The 
control of the dye business of the world and 
its relation to explosives is well known. In 
this number of the WorLD’s Work, Mr. Stock- 
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bridge explains a similar programme which 
Germany had worked out for the control of 
the potash supplies of the world, and next 
month he will explain the German scheme 
for nitrate control. 

All these plans were but part of one great 
programme of conquest. It is our duty to 
uncover the whole fabric in all its details, not 
only because we must understand all its 
ramifications in order to protect ourselves; 
but because, like the growth of many of our 
domestic trusts, it presents certain fundamen- 
tal problems of international relations, both 
commercial and political, which must be met. 

For example, when this war is over the 
United States will have a tremendous Gov- 
ernment-owned merchant marine. By put- 
ting the Treasury of the United States be- 
hind these ships as the German Govern- 
ment was behind its shipping lines, we can 
in all probability dominate the carrying 
trade of the world. We have got to decide 
how legitimate or reprehensible such a prac 
tice would be, and this decision must be affected 
by what the other maritime nations do. 

During the war both we and our allies have 
demonstrated that a Government controlling 
a large percentage of any of the world’s neces- 
sary products can hold other nations in econ- 
omic peril just as Germany intended to use 
her potash monopoly and her projected coal 
and iron monopoly on the continent. We, 
for instance, have most of the world’s cotton. 
The British have nearly a monopoly of rubber 
production. The two nations together control 
most of the coaling stations necessary to 
world commerce. It is plain that other na- 
tions beside Germany have the commercial 
weapons to waylay the world, but they have 
not used them after the German method. 
Our cotton has gone to Liverpool and Hamburg 
on the same terms that it has gone to Provi- 
dence and Fall River. German, Japanese, and 
Scandinavian ships have coaled at Hong Kong 
or Gibraltar on the same terms as British ships. 

But the ease with which commercial power 
can be abused has been made so clear and the 
immediate profits of its abuse are so manifest, 
that it would not be wise to trust that no 
attempt will be made to abuse such power in 
the future. There is imperative need that the 
nations—especially those endowed with com- 
mercial strength shoud agree upon some gen- 
eral set of rules concerning what is fair and 
what unfair competition. 
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The working plan for any general inter- 
national action of this kind is extremely diffi- 
cult to formulate. If it is to be done by a 
league of nations, there must be some kind of 
representation fcr each country in the league. 
The question immediately arises on what basis 
shall this representation be made. One repre- 
sentative for each nation would give the 23 
million people of Paraguay and Uruguay as 
much weight in international councils as the 
110 million of the United States and the 393 
million in France. If the representation 
were on the basis of population, the following 
figures will give some indication of the result: 
British Empire, 438 million; U. S., 113 million; 
China, 400 million; Russia (restored), 182 
million. 

This plan would put an undue power into 
the hands of such people as the Chinese and 
the Russians who at present seem unable to 
conduct an integrated and orderly state. 
Moreover, it would give the British, French, 
and Dutch markedly undue representation 
on account of their extensive colonies. The 
British white population, including that in all 
the colonies, is less than our population. 
The total population of the Empire is nearly 
four times our population. 

But even if a satisfactory method of repre- 
sentation can be evolved, the formation of a 
league can not absolve the nations which 
control human necessities from the moral ob- 
ligation to use their power fairly and without 
oppression. 

The greatest power and the greatest respon- 
sibility now rests on the American and the 
British peoples. 

This is indicated by the large proportion of 
the world’s more vital resources held by them. 
For example, the year before the war (1913) 
the world’s coal production was about 1,478 
million short tons. Of this 570 million tons 
were mined under the American flag and 380 
million under the British flag. The two to- 
gether make 950 million tons or just two-thirds 
of the world’s supply. The pig iron production 
in 1913 was about 793 million metric tons. Of 
this 313 was American and 11% British, the two 
together somewhat more than half the world’s 
supply. The steel figures were much the 
same. Of the total 76 million tons we pro- 
duced 31 million and British people 9 million 
—together a little more than half the total. 
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The copper production before the war was 
about a million metric tons a year. Of this 
more than half (557,387 tons) was American 
and about 100,000 tons British. The two 
together were two-thirds of the world’s total. 

We produced two-thirds of the world’s oil 
supply of that year alone. 

About 60 per cent. of the world’s cotton is 
raised here and another 25 per cent. in British 
dependencies. 

Our responsibilities arising out of the posses- 
sion of natural wealth are much greater than 
those of all the British people. On the other 
hand they own the stategic points of world 
commerce and govern more than 300 million 
politically undeveloped peoples. We are re- 
sponsible for about ten million, chiefly in the 
Philippines. In this respect France has far 
greater responsibilities than the United States, 
for the French colonies in Africa, China, and 
elsewhere contain about 40 million people. 

Next to the United States and the British 
peoples, and in many things more than the 
British—Germany had the greatest responsi- 
bilities of power, but her selfish use of her 
strength has not been mitigated by any en- 
lightened ideas whatever. 

In or out of a league, the richly endowed 
nations must meet these responsibilities, must 
mitigate the dangers of unfair commercial 
competition, and must endeavor, on the one 
hand, to prevent the exploitation of depend- 
ent and backward peoples, and, on the other 
hand, to encourage them toward material 
well-being and political ability and its attend- 
ant freedom. 

For each nation to try to work these prob- 
lems out alone is extremely difficult, for there 
has to be two sides to commercial intercourse. 
Moreover, unless there is some active codpera- 
tion, there are several tasks which are so large 
that no one nation can accomplish them. 
The financing of the reconstruction of Europe 
is one of the most stupendous tasks mankind 
ever faced. If the devastated countries have 
to bid for money as under ordinary circum- 
stances, the cost of their reconstruction will 
be very high. 

There must, therefore, be some kind of 
codperation, especially among the nations 
whose natural resources confer on them a 
great responsibility. Ifa league can be formed 
by which this codperation can be achieved, 
all well and good. If not, it is possible at least 
to continue the system now in vogue, of coun- 
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cils, commissions, exchange visits of responsi- 
ble officers between the different countries, 
etc. The only difference would be that in 
peace times the deliberations of these various 
agencies should be public. This method is 
not as Utopian as a league, but we know it 
will work for we see it working now, and if 
practised diligently and extended it may turn 
into a league at a later date. Until we do 
get a league of nations into practical operation 
it would certainly be foolish to throw away the 
machinery which we now have in operation. 


A Car Ferry from England to France 


On February 22, 1918, the British Army 
put into service the first English Channel car 
ferry. Now British troops are being trans- 
ferred from England to France without leaving 
their trains, thus saving considerable time, and 
preventing congestion at the Channel ports. 

Car ferries have been used for years in 
America, the most notable being the huge 
ferry running between Key West and Havana. 
Sicily is connected with Italy by car ferry, 
and on Lake Baikal there is, during the sum- 
mer, a ferry as a link in the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad. 

The Channel Ferry has great possibilities. 
At the present time it is intended only to assist 
the British Army, but after the war will, until 
superseded by the Channel tunnel, help in 
maintaining cordial Anglo-French relations, 
and will offer Great Britain an easier route to 
the trade centres of continental Europe. 


Those Who Vote Against the Republic 


AST fall in the elections in New York, 

i Hillquit, the Socialist anti-war candi- 

date for mayor, got 141,739 votes. 

A study of the distribution of these votes 

shows that they were chiefly in those parts of 

the city where the recent immigrants congre- 
gate, especially the Russian Jews. 

In the recent elections in Chicago the Social- 
ists met complete defeat at the hands of the 
Republican and Democratic parties. Never- 
theless, it was necessary for these parties to 
join efforts in certain districts to prevent the 
election of a Socialist. The bulk of this Social- 
ist vote also was the foreign born of compari- 
tively recent arrival. In Wisconsin, Victor 


Berger, the Socialist candidate, got 100,000 
votes. 


A glance at the map on page 24 will 
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explain this, for many of these votes were not 
so much pro-Socialism as pro-German. 

The deductions from these three elections 
are the saine. Nowhere have the un-Ameri- 
canized, anti-American immigrants become a 
majority of the population, but in New York, 
Chicago, Wisconsin, and many other states 
and cities their numbers have grown to men- 
acing proportions. 

The United States is more than a piece of 
geography. It is a system of society, a scheme 
of life, a plan of freedom, a state of mind, an 
ideal. These Socialist immigrants are not a 
part of this republic. Physically they are 
here, but mentally they have not passed the 
Statue of Liberty. They are a foreign body in 
the Republic which prevents its proper func- 
tioning. These people do not believe that the 
heritage of free government which we prize is 
worth anything. The opportunities for life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, which 
our Government provides, they believe to be of 
too little value to preserve. Against our pro- 
gramme for a continual improvement of 
representative government they set a pro- 
gramme for its destruction and replacement 
by a new order. The Socialist votes of New 
York, Chicago, and Wisconsin are the votes of 
people most of whom have the fixed purpose 
of destroying the ideal which is the ideal of 
this Republic. Some wish to destroy it to 
help Germany, others in order to institute a 
Bolshevik régime and others for still other 
purposes. The reasons make little differences; 
the object is the same. And the remedy is 
the same. We must use every means in our 
power to get these people to come into the 
Republic mentally as well as physically, and 
join with the rest of us in an effort to improve 
our system of government, instead of trying 
to destroy it. And until these people who are 
already here become Americanized, it is folly 
to allow any more to come to strengthen still 
further the enemies of our political system 
who are within our gates. 

The people who come here with no heritage 
of popular government or understanding 
of it, must be painstakingly trained in its rudi- 
ments before being given the privilege of 
participating in it. 


I] 


There has been a good deal of discussion of 
the advisability of abolishing the foreign 
language press in this country. The contin- 
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ued existence of Yiddish, German, and Italian 
papers unquestionably helps to maintain the 
solidarity of foreign colonies which are detri- 
mental to the political life of the United States. 
They help to maintain a barrier of language 
between the immigrants and the bulk of the 
population. Added to that, during the war 
many foreign language papers have preached 
as much treason as they dared. 

The obvious remedy for this situation is a 
general law prohibiting all foreign language 
publications in the United States. But there 
would be more consequences to this than are 
at first apparent. For example, the papers 
published in Spanish in this country for the 
purpose of improving our relations with South 
America would be prohibited. Also if we 
should stop the publication of French and 
Spanish papers here, it would be logical for 
France, Spain, and the South American coun- 
tries to stop the publication of papers in 
English there—publications which are of 
great convenience to traveling Americans. 
Having allowed the undigested masses of 
people of foreign ideals to congregate in various 
parts of the country, we are confronted with 
the foreign language press as one of the mani- 
festations of the evil. It may be necessary 
to use drastic means against this press as a 
part of the necessary campaign of American- 
ization, but we must be careful in so doing not 
to precipitate unwittingly a war of language 
against nations now friendly to us. 


Some Unobserved Schrecklichkeit 


HE Germans seem still to believe that 

frightfulness will weaken the morale 

of their enemies. The week that they 
started the big drive, they also had a big 
U-boat drive, and they achieved the highest 
number of sinkings for any week for a long 
time. This was to frighten England and the 
United States. The long-range gun firing on 
Paris was to frighten France. The two com- 
bined with the drive were to terrify Christen- 
dom. 

The long-range gun frightened France about 
as much as the Zeppelins over London fright- 
ened the British, and the fighting on the West- 
ern Front so overshadowed the U-boat activ- 
ity that hardly any one realized that we were 
supposed to be frightened. On the other 
hand, the result of the special effort for this 
one week was that the sea raiders could not 





keep up the pace and got a very low foll the 
succeeding seven days. When these low figures 
were announced the great drive was slowing | 
up, and more people noticed them than had 
paid any attention to the “frightful” week 
before. The total result of this combined 
frightfulness manoeuvre was nothing. 

The military ability of the German General 
Staff and the fighting power of the German 
Army are things to take seriously every minute 
as is also the German ability at propaganda 
and corruption, but the carefully staged fright- 
fulness campaigns have never produced any 
effect except to strengthen the morale of their 
enemies. 


Our Advantage in the West 


S SPRING came on, the German Gen- 
A eral Staff was faced with the choice 
between holding the line on the West- 
ern Front and using considerable forces for 
the further penetration, “pacification,” and 
organization of Russia, and thereby strength- 
ening the German condition for next year; 
or of leaving Russia with little military atten- 
tion, and throwing the whole force of the 
German arms into an effort to gain a decision in 
the West. 

The General Staff chose the latter. Whether 
it was because internal conditions called for 
some quick decision, or because it feared the 
results of our reinforcements next year we do 
not know. Perhaps both causes contributed. 
Whatever the reason that decided them to 
force the fighting in the West, that decision 
has in it more potential advantages for us than 
for them. 

For them it has two possibilities but no 
probabilities. The first is the possibility 
that they could break the juncture of the 
French and the British armies, separate them, 
and defeat them one at a time, and thereby 
bring the war to a victorious close on the field 
of battle. Considering the numbers and 
fighting qualities of the armies against them, 
this was a pretty desperate hope. On the 
other hand, even if it failed, it left them their 
second possibility. After such a drive as 
they inaugurated, they are in position for 
their favorite manceuvre, which is to strike 
a hard blow with one hand and try to start 
peace negotiations with the other, in the hope 
that the combination of fear of their military 
prowess and the bait which they offer in their 














peace terms will induce one or all of the Allies 
to stop. A general attack on all fronts would 
serve as an even better preliminary to this 
peace campaign than the one attack in 
France. 

But the hope of the Allies accepting a peace 
without victory is farther away than ever. 
At Baltimore, on April 6, the President said 
that the Germans could not be allowed to 
keep the fruit of their robberies to the East, 
and that “there is but one response 
possible from us. Force, force to the utmost, 
force without ‘stint or limit, the righteous and 
triumphant force which shall make the law 
of the world and cast every selfish dominion 
down in dust.” 

It took everybody a long time to learn that 
force was the only thing that the German 
understood, but by now the lesson is thor- 
oughly digested. 

Therefore, the peace drive will fail, and the 
Germans will have made no gain beyond the 
loss in men they cause their enemies. And 
this is not a net gain if they pay higher in men 
than their adversaries pay. 

On the other hand, our side has the ad- 

vantage of having occupied the whole German 
army profitably while the million American 
troops that ought to be ready by 1919 is arriv- 
ing. 
The harder the fighting this year, and the 
more depleted the present armies are by it, the 
more important our million soldiers will be. 
So long as the Germans pay more than man 
for man and do not achieve a decisive victory, 
the more the fighting is forced, the nearer and 
more complete the ultimate German defeat. 


Daniels and Destroyers 


N THE day of the anniversary of our 

() entrance into the war Secretary 

Daniels, in a speech in Cleveland, 

announced that there were 150 ships of the 

American Navy in European waters. This 

number includes battleships, cruisers, destroy- 
ers, and small craft of various kinds. 

These are almost the only facts which the 
public has been given about the extent of our 
participation in the war at sea. We are proud 
to have the battleships where they may have 
a hand in the next battle with the German 
fleet if it comes out again. And all Americans 


have the pride which Mr. Daniels expresses in 
the achievements of our smaller craft in the 
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war against the submarine. From the first, all 
reports have agreed about the ability of our 
destroyers. The details which Mr. Daniels 
gave of the operations of one detachment of 
these ships is further evidence of our Navy’s 
ability. These are the vessels on which we 
have to depend chiefly for the destruction of 
the submarines. The question naturally arises 
how many of these 150 ships are destroyers? 

When the war began we had 58 destroyers 
in commission. At that time there was a 
Congressional authorization 8 months old 
for 50 more, and money appropriated for 20 of 
them. Five months after we entered the war, 
Mr. Daniels asked for $350,000,000 to build 
more destroyers. This should pay for 275 or 
300 of them. The Secretary of the Navy said 
that these vessels could be built in 12 months 
or less time. If that is true, we should have 
78 in commission now: the 58 that we had in 
April, 1917, plus the 20authorized and appropri- 
ated for in 1916. In 3 months we should have 
some 275 more. There are some considera- 
tions which might make this simple calcula- 
tion somewhat inaccurate, but it would be 
interesting to know what standard the Navy 
Department set for itself and what it has 
actually accomplished. 

The only hints that are available are that 
on August 1, 1917, the 20 vessels authorized 
and appropriated for in 1916 were at that time 
from o to 15 per cent. finished, and that 
Chairman Oliver of the Naval Committee of 
the House prophesied that by 1919 we should 
have the biggest destroyer flotilla in the world. 
These meagre facts seem to indicate that we 
shall not have the large number finished this 
summer, but that we shall enter the campaign 
against the submarine in what we may hope 
to be decisive force about the same time that 
we get our first million ready for battle on 
land, approximately two years after our en- 
trance into the war. The recent activity in 
naming of destroyers probably is for the bene- 
fit of the 20 authorized and appropriated for in 
1916. . 

At present it does not appear likely that our 
contribution in destroyers is very large, for 
of a fleet of 150 ships which includes battle- 
ships, cruisers, auxilliaries, destroyers, con- 
verted yachts, and tugs, the destroyer 
contingent would hardly be more than a 
quarter of the total. 

If the 20 ships authorized and appropriated 
for in 1916 are ready now, that would give us 
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a total of 78 destroyers, minus two which 
have been lost. 

At the end of 1915 France had 87 and Great 
Britain 262. Since then Great Britain has 
been building ships, but just how many we do 
not know. If Great Britain’s fleet is 100 
destroyers larger than in 1915 and our 275 
or 300 new ships are ready even by 1919, the 
two navies would have at least 700 destroyers, 
and we might reasonably expect a really 
decisive campaign against the submarine. 
If Chairman Oliver’s prophecy that by 1919 
we would have more destroyers than Great 
Britain is true, it is to be hoped that it is be- 
cause we have more than 360 and not because 
the British have less than that. 

In spite of the fact that Secretary Daniels’s 
speech was not specifically encouraging about 
destroyer production, it was refreshing in other 
respects. For example: 

“As an instance of naval activity, I may 
cite the work of one detachment of destroyers 
for a six-month period. Total miles steamed 
in war areas, 1,000,000; submarines attacked, 
81; single vessels escorted, 717; convoys 
escorted, 86; total number of days at sea, 
3,600. 

“The Navy has furnished every aid possible 
that the countries aligned with us in the war 
have requested or suggested, and has worked 
in the closest codperation with them. Our 
forces have played an important part in the 
war against the submarines, and have aided 
materially in the marked reduction in sinkings 
of merchantmen as compared with the number 
sunk in the corresponding period a year ago, 
and in the no less notable increase in the num- 
ber of submarines destroyed. . 

“The Navy has made a record of which 
we may well be proud, but much more must be 
done. Ours has been a modest accomplish- 
ment in comparison with the achievements 
of our allies, but our contribution has been 
considerable and is rapidly increasing.” 

There is no misleading bombast or optimism 
in this, no questionable promises and prophe- 
cies, no extravagant claims of fictitious 
achievements, but a statement of some things 
done and ‘a realization of much more to do. 

The addition of our navy to the Allies’ fleets 
may not have had the full effect that we have 
hoped for; but if our destroyer flotilla abroad 
is as large as it should be, there is much that is 
encouraging in the Secretary of the Navy’s 
present attitude. 


The New Pension System 


NCLE SAM has insured well above 
| go per cent. of those in the military 

and naval service of the country. 
This means that the largest insurance business 
in the world is now being conducted by the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury 
Department at Washington. More than 
12 billion dollars of life insurance has been 
written since the plan was approved by Con- 
gress on October 6, 1917. The largest in- 
surance company in the world has less than 
one-third that amount on its books. 

On this Government insurance the United 
States bears the expense of administration, 
the excess mortality, and also the disability 
cost resulting from hazards of war. The 
soldier pays what is known as the net premium 
rate. At the age of twenty-five this is but 
$8.00 a year for each $1,000 of insurance. 
No company could sell the insurance at that 
rate in justice to its old policyholders. The 
average taken has been $8,085 per man. For 
the period of the war and for five years there- 
after the insurance will be what is known as 
“term” insurance. Within five years after 
the war the insured can convert this into any 
of the usual forms of insurance at the net 
premium rate for such forms of insurance. No 
medical examination will be required then, 
and none is required when the insurance is 
first taken out. Any one enlisting in the 
army or navy or entering active service 
in the nurse corps, can within 120 days apply 
for and secure insurance up to a maximum 
of $10,000. 

It is not correct to say that this insurance 
takes the place of the old pension system. 
Its benefits are paid in monthly installments 
for twenty years to the beneficiaries, and if 
the insured becomes totally and permanently 
disabled, these monthly payments will be made 
to him and continued through the duration 
of the disability. In addition to this insurance, 
however, the Government has provided for 
compensation for death or disability applying 
to all those in the service. This is somewhat 
like the old pension system. Death or dis- 
ability, to be compensable, however, must 
occur while in the service or within one year 
after discharge or resignation, unless the in- 
jured person, within the year, has undergone 
a medical examination and obtained a certifi- 
cate that he is suffering from an injury likely 
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to cause death or disability. Then compen- 
sation shall be payable whenever death or 
disability resulting from such injury occurs. 
This may cause a year of boom business for 
doctors after the war comparable with that 
done by a certain class of lawyers under the 
old pension system. But the Government’s 
liability under this plan of compensation is not 
likely to increase steadily year after year as 
it has under the old system. 

These Government provisions for insurance, 
for compensation, and also for allotments of 
pay to dependents, which are doubled by the 
Government, are important measures for in- 
creasing the morale of our soldiers and sailors 
and making them better fighting men. One 
of the incidental results of the insurance plan 
is likely to be an increased demand for in- 
surance throughout the country; if not at 
once, then after these men return home and 
the education they have received in insurance 
principles begins to spread. 


A War Cabinet? 


‘Te. President has taken a decided step 
to meet the very general criticism 
that our conduct of the war lacked 
cohesion at the top. He: has instituted a 
weekly meeting of Mr. Bernard Baruch, the 
head of the War Industries Board, Mr. 
Hoover, Mr. Garfield, Mr. Hurley, Mr. Vance 
McCormick, head of the War Trade Board, 
Secretary Daniels, and Direttor General of 
Railroads, Secretary McAdoo. The Secretary 
of War, of course, will also be a member. At 
the first meeting the President presided. 
This organization becomes, therefore, a kind 
of war cabinet that can accomplish the 
coérdination at the top which the Council of 
National Defence failed in. 


If the President continues to take an active _ 


part in the deliberations of this new body we 
may hope for a quickening pulse all through 
our war making organization. Up to the 
present there has been no body that could 
decide any matter of vital importance. These 
decisions were practically all made by the 
President, and usually made after long delay 
had caused much damage. At the meetings 
of this new body questions can be brought to 
the President’s attention for decision much 
earlier than has hitherto been done and if 
this body, under the President’s leadership, 
can decide matters quickly it will be a vast 


achievement not only in codrdination but in 
speed. The success of the whole arrangement, 
however, depends upon the President’s con- 
tinuing to preside over these meetings so that 
matters can be brought to a head rapidly, and 
decided. If he delegates the chairmanship to 
some one else and does not delegate power to 
put things through with it, the whole thing 
will relapse into a debating society which will 
send reports to him for him to decide on—which 
is pretty much what has been going on up 
till now. 

Mr. Richard Washburn Child, in his article 
on the President in Collier's, quotes one of the 
President’s supporters in the Senate as saying: 
“He is an unequalled maker of policies—the 
fact that a policy when drawn needs anything 
more, is of great distress and irritation to him.” 
But the President is chief executive as well as 
chief formulator. Unless he is willing to turn 
over the executive function to some one else 
he must face the wearing and difficult task 
of meeting the heads of the different war 
activities, and mass their conflicting efforts 
and vigorous personalities into one homo- 
geneous whole. It is not an easy task and it 
is one bristling with human contact, but 
unless the President delegates it to some one 
else and gives that person ample power, he 
must do it himself. It was suggested in 
various quarters that he delegate it, not 
because that was the best solution but because 
the President seemed disinclined to meet the 
situation personally. But the’ President’s 
solution of doing it himself is far better, for 
once he is committed there is no one else to 
refer it to. : 


Give the President Plenty of Power 


HE bill presented to Congress by 
Senator Overman for the President, 
giving him general powers to reorganize 
any of the administrative machinery of the 
Government for the more efficient conduct 


of the war met a certain amount of opposition 
on the score that it gave the President too 


_much power and that it reduced the power of 


Congress. In reality it does neither. The 
real power of Congress lies in four things. It 
can vote or withhold the money necessary 
for any plan proposed by the Executive. By 
a two-thirds majority it can pass any bill it 
pleases over his veto. It can call any members 
of the executive departments before it and 
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compel them to testify concerning their acts. 
It can institute impeachment proceedings 
against the President or any of his appointees. 

The Overman bill does not change any of 
these fundamental powers. It merely gives 
the President thé power to make quick 
changes and reorganizations in these times 
when they are urgently needed. Of course the 
President may use his power unwisely, but in 
war times we must take the risk. Mr. Wilson 
is chief executive. He must direct our war 
activities. It is not possible for a Congress 
to act quickly enough to administer a_ war. 
Therefore it seems the part of wisdom to 
give the President all the leeway he wants and 
then put upon him a strict accountability for 
results. Senator Chamberlain did the country 
more service in driving home to the adminis- 
tration its failures, and forcing it before the 
bar of public opinion than he could have done 
by the passage of half a dozen laws for the 
reorganization of the war department. The 
executive does not need hampering in any 
way. He ought to have no excuses given him to 
hidebehind. He needs afree rein to accomplish 
results and a relentless spur to see that they 
are accomplished. 

Moreover both the war and the navy 
departments have shown a disposition to 
meet their responsibility to the people’s 
representatives in Congress assembled. They 
have invited the appropriate Congressional 
Committees to meet with an assistant secretary 
and hear what is being done. It would have 
been more in keeping with the relations of 
responsibility if the one representative of the 
department had made the journey to meet 
the several representatives of Congress but 
the place of meeting makes little difference. 
The meeting wherever it is held is a most 
encouraging sign of responsibility on the part 
of the executive branch of the Government. 
And it cannot help improving the relations 
between the executive and the legislature. 
Moreover with the legislature kept constantly 
informed of the executive’s actions and 
intentions, Congress will have a far greater 
safeguard against administrative excesses than 
it could possibly erect by refusing the passage 


‘of such bills as the Overman measure. 


II 


There continue to be certain hopeful signs 
that we may be able to achieve some kind of 
responsible government in which the executive 





branch of the Government will present to 
Congress an outline of its policy with a 
request for the funds to carry it out, and in 
which the members of the Cabinet can be 
held responsible on the floor of Congress for 
their administration. 

The President’s appearance before Congress 
was taken as an indication of this trend 
particularly as he was known to believe in 
responsible government. Many political lead- 
ers of all shades of opinion from Elihu Root 
to John J. Fitzgerald have advocated the 
idea in recent years. And now the action 
of the War and Navy Departments in ex- 
plaining their administration weekly to a 
committee from Congress is another step in 
that direction. 

Mr. Swagar Sherley, the new chairman of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, is a 
strong advocate of a federal budget which is 
much the same thing as responsible govern- 
ment presented from another angle. He wants 
the executive department to submit all its 
money demands with an explanation of their 
purpose to a budget committee of Congress. 

Mr. Sherley, says: 

“This thing can be brought about if the 
President will begin the reform by sending to 
Congress a real budget, which has his sanction 
as a whole and in all its parts. That means 
that the Secretary of the Treasury must cease 
to be a mere messenger boy for the trans- 
mission to Congress of the unrelated annual 
estimates of what the various Cabinet depart- 
ments want in the way of money for the 
twelve months to come. 

“On the contrary, the Secretary of the 
Treasury should be raised to the dignity of a 
real Premier of finance for the Government. 
He should have the power to suggest to his 
colleagues in the Cabinet that they all make 
their estimates with reference to the total 
amount of all the departments, with reference 
to their relative merits from the point of view 
of the general national welfare and progress, 
and, above all, with reference to the total 
amount to be raised to foot the total bill. 
These department estimates should be con- 
sidered by the Cabinet as a whole. Each 
member should be obliged to show cause to 
the heads of the other departments why he 
wanted so much, why he wanted an appro- 
priation for such-and-such a purpose. And 
when all these sums are considered by the 
Cabinet as a whole, and agreed to and approved 
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by the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
President, they would make a clear-cut 
problem for Congress to consider. They 
would form a real budget. 

“So much for the part the President and 
the Cabinet should play in the establishment 
of a budget system. What Congress should 
do is substantially this—instead of under- 
taking what | believe would be the impossible 
task of bringing back to the Committee on 
Appropriations jurisdiction of all the supply 
bills, we should create a new committee on 
estimates and expenditures, a budget com- 
mittee, if you please. This should include in 
its personnel the Chairman and three ranking 
majority members and the ranking minority 
members of the Committees on Ways and 
Means and Appropriations, and the Chairmen 
and ranking minority members of the Commit- 
tees on Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, Agricul- 
ture, Foreign Affairs, and so on through all the 
committees that now have jurisdiction over 
part of the total appropriations of the Congress. 
I would also add the Chairman and the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
Rules, for that is the great political committee 
of the House. 

“This suggestion of mine has been objected 
to on the ground that the Budget Committee 
would be too large. But it really would be 
two committees because the majority members 
would necessarily come to one conclusion, 
just as the majority of Ways and Means does 
now, and the minority members would come 
to another conclusion. Then these two pro- 
posals would come before the whole House 
for debate and for a final choice with or with- 
out modification. This discussion would mean 
something to the entire House and require 
consideration by all the members and by the 
public of the real purposes of Government and 
legislation, for, as I said a moment ago, 
nearly every great problem that comes before 
a legislative and deliberative body presents 
itself in the tangible, concrete form of a 
proposition of either taxation or expenditure.” 

And Mr. Sherley very truly points out that 
under this plan: 

“The power of the individual, acting as a 
special pleader, with personal or local motives, 
to meddle with what Congress as a whole had 
determined to be right, would be destroyed. 
But it should be. The Congress of the United 
States has become so big that in order to 
function properly as a body the privileges and 


activities of its individual members must be 
controlled and regulated. Such control will 
not stunt personalities that are really big. 
It will develop and train them. It will give 
us a breed of statesmen from which Presidents 
should be able to select the right sort of men 
for their Cabinets.” 

If the members of the Cabinet had to face 
a critical analysis of their proposals and 
accomplishments they would have to be in 
more intimate touch with their work than has 
always been the case, and if the attention of 
Congress were directed on a _ National 
programme instead of local pork-barrel affairs 
Congress would breed bigger men and be in 
every way a stronger and abler body. 


Does Our War Programme Insure Victory? 


N THE twenty-second of March, 
() twelve months after we entered the 
war, the following news despatch 

was sent from Washington: 


Recent revelations regarding the failures of the 
United States to supply airplanes to the Allied 
countries according to early optimistic predictions, 
and the accompanying admission that the United 
States cannot hope to give material aid to the Allies 
in the air until the spring of 1919 are in harmony 
with and emphasize previous findings and con- 
clusions of the Military Affairs Committee of the 
Senate. 

It was pointed out to-day by members of that 
committee that a similar conclusion must be 
reached in regard to almost the whole programme 
laid down by the United States when it entered the 
war. In other words the United States will not be 
an active, aggressive military participant in the 
war until the spring of 1919. 

Amazing as this information must be to the 
average man who thought he had reason to believe 
the roseate predictions of the War Department, it 
has been evident to the Military Committee from 
almost the start of its investigation that this 
Government could not hope to take a full part in the 
European war until 1919. 

Of course members of the committee do not wish 
in any way to minimize the efficiency of the troops 
now in France or the good they will do. The force 
that is there now is vastly better than no army at 
all. It is holding an eight mile line, not much 
territory as compared with the total of the front 
line, but still enough to take that much off the 
shoulders of the already overburdened French. The 
American Expeditionary Force is fulfilling a tre- 
mendous mission in every way, members of the 
committee say. 
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They point out, however, that even the size of 
this force should not be exaggerated in the public 
mind. Assuming, according to Secretary of War 
Baker’s estimate, that there are something like 
500,000 men in France, it must be remembered that 
only half of these are fighting men and that the 
other half are non-combatants. 

Also, according to the three line system now 
used, there must be two fighting men behind the 
line for every man at the front. At that rate 
members of the Military Committee point out, 
there cannot be more than 83,000 fighting men in 
the front line trenches, and even that number 
should be cut in half, they believe, in order to 
arrive at any definite statement of the men in the 
trenches. 

The members of the Military Committee are not 
inclined to criticize the Pershing army in any way. 
They do, however, insist that the public be in- 
formed as to the relative unimportance of the 
American force now in France as a means to making 
the people realize what remains to be done before 
the United States can be counted as one of the 
four great adversaries of the Central Powers. 
Even Bulgaria, a nation not as large as many of 
the states, has an army in the field which would be 
much more than a match for anything the United 
States now has in the field. 

The conclusion that the United States cannot 
take a part in the war commensurate with her size 
until 1919 is arrived at not merely from recent 
statements in regard to the airplane situation but 
in regard to the whole military situation. In guns 
of all sorts, in ships, in motor trucks, in trans- 
portation, and in fact in everything but the men 
that go to make up the army, the United States is 
now deficient, and will remain so for some time to 
come. 


This is a fair statement of the case, but there 
are two important aspects of our war prepara- 
tion which it does not cover. The first is that 
the public, the press, and Congress now know 
that the Administration must not only be 
watched but prodded. The second is that the 
watching and prodding has already resulted in 
a reorganization of the machinery for preparing 
for war which puts it upon a better plane than 
heretofore. When we entered the war the 
Administration had neither the vision of what 
our part must be nor the organization to carry 
out either that part or the more limited pro- 
gramme it intended. Our preparation for 
1918 was not therefore what we hoped. The 
question now is what is our programme for 
1919? Is the Administration planning to win 
the war then? If so does its schedules provide 
for men and munitions enough in France in 
1919 to do it? 
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13 months, raised men and money, saved food, 
built shipyards, etc. In peace times any of 
these things would be remarkable achieve- 
ments. In war times they are successful or 
not according to how much and where they 
hurt the German army. / 

The question before us now is very like 
what it was nine months ago. Then optimis- 
tic people hoped that our government was 
making a programme to insure victory in 1918, 
now these same people hope that the programme 
includes a victorious end of the war in 19109. 


The Aircraft Programme Also 


HE President authorized Mr. Gutzon 

Borglum, the sculptor, to investigate 

the progress that we were making in 
the preparation of the great air fleet on which 
the American public based great hopes. Mr. 
Borglum’s report was most discouraging. He 
stated that the programme was only 26 per 
cent. up to schedule. Further investigations 
seemed to indicate that Mr. Borglum’s report 
was over-pessimistic, but all the facts indicate 
that our manufacture of airplanes and engines 
is far below the original estimates. 

It is not surprising. Springing to arms, 
especially in the air, is a difficult feat. It is, 
however, deeply disappointing because there 
was a hope, even after we knew that a big 
achievement in rifles, machine guns, and 
artillery was beyond our power to improvise 
that we might do the seemingly impossible 
and make good our programme in aviation. 
Had we done so it would have been a most 
creditable achievement, for the Signal Corps 
and the Aircraft Production Board laid out 
for themselves a relatively bigger programme 
than any other branch of the army. They 
had a truly big vision and, as far as they have 
come from realizing it, they have at least 
done better than most other branches of the 
army. 

The military result is that we shall not 
appreciably aid our allies in the air until this 
fall, and that any decisive effect on the control 
of the air which we may have must, in all 
probability, be postponed until next spring’s 
fighting. 

The aviation was about the last point on 
which there was hope that the Administration 
would be able to make good by efficiency 
what it lacked in foresight. 





We have, of course, done much in the last 
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The March of Events 


Martin Luther’s Diagnosis of Germany’s 
) Case 


N FORMER times”, said Martin Luther, 
early in the sixteenth century, “it stood 
well with Germany; but now her people are 

fallen from virtue, and are become rude and 
proud and insolent. Germany is like a brave 
and gallant horse, highly fed, but without a 
good rider. Germany is a rich, powerful, and 
brave country, but she is in sore need of a 
good head and governor. | often reflect with 
sorrow how utterly Germany rejects all good 
counsel in this respect.” 


German Peace Talk in Public and in 
Private 


N MARCH 18th the New York 

Times printed the following editorial 

which contains in a most illuminating 

way two German documents which have an 

interesting bearing on all Germany’s peace 

talk, and also ‘on the phrase ‘“‘no annexations 

and no indemnities” which she professed her 
self willing to accept. 


Those who think such a thing as a negotiated 
peace is possible with Germany, who think any kind 
of peace conference is possible until she has been 
beaten, who take her words not exactly at their 
face value but as containing some residuum of truth, 
should attend to the secret official communication 
which fell into Hugo Haase’s hands and was read 
by him to the Main Committee of the Reichstag. 
Haase is the leader of the Independent Socialists, 
who are the anti-Kaiserite minority Socialists. The 
document he produced was a secret communication 
sent by Berlin to Vienna outlining Germany’s in- 
tentions. It was written by Michaelis, who was 
then Chancellor. 

This is the same Michaelis who pretended to ac- 
cept the resolution of the Reichstag declaring for 
peace without annexations. While Michaelis—who, 
like Bethmann and Hertling, is merely the mouth- 
peace and puppet of the real rulers and not to be 
considered as having an identity apart from them 
—was declaring to the Reichstag and the world 
Germany’s moderate and pacific aims, in secret he 
was communicating to Austria her real aims. Com- 
pare them: 


MICHAELIS TO THE 
REICHSTAG, JULY 
19, 1917. 

The concentration of 
the Russian Army com- 
pelled Germany to seize 
the sword. There was 





MICHAELIS To AUSTRIA, 
IN THE SECRET 
DocuMENT 
’ The motive of all of 
Germany’s acts is the 
lack of territory, both 
for the development of 


no choice left to us, and 
what is true of the war 
itself is true also of our 
weapons, _ particularly 
the submarine. 


Germany did not de- 
sire the war in order to 
make violent conquests, 
and therefore would not 
continue the war a day 
longer merely for the 
sake of such conquests, 
if it could obtain an 
honorable peace. 


These aims may be 
attained withinthelimits 
of your resolution as | un- 
derstand it [the Reich- 
stag resolution declaring 
against annexations]. 
We cannot again offer 
peace. We have loyally 
stretched out our hands 
once. It met no re- 
sponse; but . ‘i 
the Government feels 
that if our enemies 
abandon their lust for 
conquest and their aims 
of subjugation, and wish 
to enter into negotia- 
tions, we shall listen 
honestly and readily for 
peace to what they have 
to say to us. 


What we long toattain 
is a new and splendid 
Germany, not aGermany 
which wishes, as our 
enemies believe, to ter- 
rorize the world with her 
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commerce and coloni- 
zation. Germany has to 
solve two problems—the 
freedom of the seas and 
the opening of a route to 
the Southeast. And 
these two problems can 
only be solved through 
the destruction of Eng- 
land. 


Our object is the per- 
manent securing of the 
German Empire in Cen- 
tral Europe and the 
extension of its territory. 
No one who understands 
“the significance of this 
war can doubt that, in 
spite of our wish to be 
moderate, we shall not 
allow ourselves to be de- 
terred from extending 
the borders of the empire 
and from, under all cir- 
cumstances, annexing 
such territories as are 
fitted for colonization 
and are not subjected 
to the influence of the 
sea power. 


We can weaken her 
[Russia] materially by 
taking away her border 
territories, the Baltic 
provinces. By _ using 
skillful policies the Baltic 
provinces can easily be 
Germanized. They will 
be settled with Germans 
and their population will 
double itself. That is 
the reason why they 
must be annexed. ; 
The frontier between the 
German Empire and 
Poland must be materi- 
ally altered. . . . The 
lakes, which we shall not 
leave in the hands of the 
Russians at any price, 
will be included within 
our borders. 


In the Vosges the 
boundary line must be 
improved by the annex- 
ation of some valleys, so 
that the German frontier 
troops can no longer be 
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fired upon from French 
territory. France will 
lose Briey and a strip 
of land west of Luxem- 
burg. The value of Briey 


armed might—no, the 
morally purified, God- 
fearing, loyal, peaceful, 
and mighty Germany 
which we all love. For 


this Germany we and | in an economic and 
our brothers out there | military sense is evident 
will bleed and die. from the fact that 


16,000,000 tons of iron 
ore are produced there. 
For the safeguarding of 
the German and Luxem- 
burg iron industry Lon- 
gwy must remain in our 
hands. 


And now comes Bethmann Hollweg’s admission 
that before the declaration of war he issued instruc- 
tions to demand from France the cession, pending 
the war, of the fortresses of Toul and Verdun. Ger- 
many’s retired Chancellors are proving their uses. 
It is to be hoped that Hertling will soon retire, so 
that he, too, can begin his contribution to the doc- 
umentary history of a hypocrisy and perfidy unex- 
ampled in modern history and not to be excelled in 
any history, ancient or modern, civilized or bar- 
barous. 





An Economic Boycott of Germany 
S ENATOR OWEN proposes that the 


United States instigate an economic 
boycott of Germany if the Kaiser’s 
government does not surrender. His idea 
is to notify Germany that for every thirty 
days in which Germany does not accept our 
terms we shall put a year’s embargo against 
all intercourse with her. 
be accomplished by prohibiting any German 
ships to touch at any allied ports, prohibiting 
importation, or exports direct or indirect to 
or from Germany, and the abolition of all 
financial exchange with Germany, and the 
stoppage of all mail, cable, or wireless com- 
munications. 
The President has said that he does not 
believe in punitive commercial measures 


against the German people after the war, but - 


he also intimated that it would be difficult to 
do business with them after the war if they 
still continued their present kind of govern- 
ment in power. 

This is obviously true, for no country could 
with safety open its doors to German business 
which concealed beneath its outward business 
aspect the political propaganda of the German 
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This embargo is to’ 





Government. The present German Govern- 
ment used German foreign commerce in this 
way. The German Government legalized the 
German trusts, even forcing the formation of 
some of them. Having done this the Govern- 
ment encouraged them to go into competition 
for the world’s markets with the injunction 
that they break down all competition by fair 
means if possible; by unfair competition if 
necessary. To make this unfair competition 
effective the German Government was willing 
to subsidize its trusts in one form or another 
at least until they had driven all competition 
out of the field. At the same time that 
German business was engaged in these com- 
mercial practises it was also used to undermine 
the political fabric of the States in which it 
was harbored. It was to gain so strong a 
commercial and financial foothold that it 
could form a pro-German political organi- 
zation, which would do the bidding of the 
Kaiser’s government in any emergency. This 
plan was more or less successfully carried out 
here, in South America, in Switzerland, Italy, 
Russia, and Scandinavia. It was nowhere as 
successful as the Germans hoped but it was 
sufficiently successful to make all countries 
which prize their own policical life take 
good care that it never happen again. We can 
hardly allow another influx of people from any 
foreign country to come here either in trade 
or as immigrants who have the intention of 
using our hospitality to undermine our political 
life for the benefit of another nation. As 
long as the present régime exists in Germany 
we could have no assurance that it was safe 
for us to allow either German immigrants or 
German business to come here. 

In fact there is no living in the world with 
the present German Government. It is not 
a question of whether we think it wise or 
right to meddle with the kind of government 
the Germans want to live under, it is a matter 
of necessity for us and everyone else who 
believes in civilization that this menace be 
abolished. It is not practical for the world to 
hold no intercourse with seventy millions of 
people living in the heart of Europe, and it 
isn’t safe to have intercourse with them 
while they have their present government. 
The only practical solution is that their 
government be changed and the only way to 
be sure to accomplish this is by force. 

















THE SAFEST INVESTMENTS 


Every Month the Wor.p’s Work publishes in this part of the magazine an article on investments, 
and the lessons to be learned therefrom. 


R. JOHN J. PULLEYN is presi- 
dent of the largest savings bank 
in the world—the Emigrant In- 
dustrial Savings Bank of New 
York. As head of such an 

institution, operating under the strict savings 
bank laws of New York State, one naturally 
expects him to express conservative views in 
regard to investments. But it would not 
necessarily follow that he practices the same 
conservatism in making his own investments. 
He does, however, practice what he preaches, 
and when his depositors go to him for advice 
regarding investments he recommends the 
same kind of securities that he has found best 
suited for the employment of his own funds— 
the highest grade issues. 

He has found this class of security to be the 
best for him by experience. For that reason 
his advice to others is practical and based on 
his own investment experience. 

“When I was a young man,” he said, “I 
went with a banking house in Wall Street. At 
that time there was much speculation going on 
in mining stocks. We heard a great deal then 
about the possibilities of holes in the ground, 
just as you hear the same thing now with the 
oil promotions. The get-rich-quick promoter 
was then busy bringing out mining stocks. 
There was also speculation in new railroad 
issues selling at low prices. I thought I was 
going to make a great deal of money in these 
stocks. I got together all I had and started 
in. I was going to make at least 10 per cent. 
on it, and I expected to double it in a very 
short time. Instead of that | lost it. One 
of the stocks, I remember, was the Toledo, 
Delphos & Burlington Railroad. A Senator 
from Ohio was interested in the promotion of 
that. He came on to New York and spent a 
good deal of time in our office. What ever be- 
came of the road | don’t know; those who bought 
the stock lost theirmoney. Afterthat | invested 
no more in things I knew nothing about. Those 
experiences convinced me that I could not eat 
my cake and have it, too. After that, when I 
had money to invest, I was satisfied with a 
small interest return on good securities. 

A man cannot become a millionaire by this 


method of investment, but can gradually 
accumulate an estate, which will grow steadily 
if the interest is added to it; and can be free 
from all worry in regard to it. He does not 
have to keep watch of the ticker or the quo- 
tations in the daily paper. If he buys the 
best grade bonds, he can put them away to 
hold until maturity, when they will be paid off 
at par. He never needs to be concerned about 
them. People should realize more than they 
do the importance of buying securities that 
can be treated in this way. That is the way 
savings banks make their investments. They 
buy bonds to hold to maturity. If they 
are purchased at a discount, they are gradu- 
ally marked up each year toward par; if they 
are bought at a premium, that is ‘similarly 
charged against the interest return. In 
technical terms, the bonds are amortized to 
bring their book value to par at maturity, 
which is then their market value as well. 

“The man who tries to get 10 per cent., or 
even 6 per cent. on his money, takes chances 
with his principal. For the average individual 
the best investments range from government 
and state bonds down through the municipals 
to the highest grade railroad issues. In such 
securities there is. the greatest degree of 
safety for an investment. The latter class in- 
cludes the first mortgage issues on the longer 
roads, such as the trans-continentals, and first 
mortgages on essential parts of their main 
line or most important branch mileage which 
feeds a large volume of business to the main 
line. Such securities are not disturbed even 
if the roads have to go through receiverships 
and reorganizations. These classes of bonds 
are the ones that savings banks in New York 
State buy. There have been no defaults 
among them. There are other classes of 
securities that are good, but these are the 
best. At present prices they can be secured to 
yield from 4% to 5 per cent. on the investment. 

“For the person who can save in sufficient 
amount, Liberty Loan bonds, in denominations 
of $50 and up, are the best investment that 
can be made to-day; for the one who cannot 
save as much, War Savings Stamps and Thrift 
Stamps are the best investment.” 
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Reproductions of Four Maps Taken From Perthes’ Alldeutscher Atlas Pub 
tus Perthes of Gotha, Germany. With the Exception of the Translated 
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The legend in the upper right hand corner has been 
Alldeutscher Atlas. 


VERY German in a foreign land is, 
in official Germany’s eyes, an out- 
post of German autocracy. Every 
outpost of German business is con- 
sidered an outpost of the German 

Government. ss 

And the careful record that has been kept 
of German emigrants in various parts of the 
world shows only too well how much Germany 
is interested in her emigrated citizens—how 
much she still counts on their being German 
at heart, ready to forward Germany’s interests, 
even to the extent of damaging the interests of 
the lands of their adoption. 

The maps reproduced herewith are taken 
from an atlas containing a large number of 
similar maps, showing Germany’s centres of 
influence all over the world. The United 





A SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES— 
translated, but otherwise this map is as it appears in the 


The crosses show the locations of German churches, which denote, to the German mind, impor- 


States, Canada, Brazil, Chile, South Africa, 
Australia, and a dozen other countries have 
all to consider the German in their midst. 
In the United States, nearly a third of the 
country is, according to the map, said to 
be more than 30 per cent. German. It is 
hardly conceivable that the percentage is so 
high, but it serves to bring home the serious- 
ness of the situation. Parts of Brazil are 
nearly 100 per cent. German! 

Furthermore, the steamship lines shown on 
the map on page 26 demonstrate the 
extent of the German influence that has been 
brought into play, largely in the last decade. 

There are, on the map of the United States 
shown above, hundreds of crosses showing 
German churches. But they are there not to 
show any religious tendencies—not to show 
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SEES THE WORLD 


lished Under the Auspices of the Pan-German League in 1913 by Jus- 
Legends These Maps Are Exactly as They Appear in the Atlas 
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— AS. SEEN THROUGH PAN-GERMAN EYES 


tant centres of German influence. The population in the districts shown in red according to the legend, is from five to 
thirty-five per cent. German. German newspapers are also shown, as are cities with large German population 


any moral benefit to the country as a result 
of German immigration—not to show the 
high standard of the German population. 
They are there merely to show the centres of 
German influence—of German Kultur, merely 
to show to what extent Germany is prepared 
to undermine the interests of the United 
States when those interests clash with the 
interests of the Fatherland. 

According to the figures in the 1900 edition 
of the Alldeutscher Atlas, there were at that 
time more than ten million Germans in 
America. Nine cities of the United States 
had more than 100,000 Germans each, while 
New York’s total was slightly more and 
Chicago’s slightly less than half a million. 

It is possible for a German to take out 
citizenship papers in a foreign country without 
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losing citizenship in Germany. He can swear 
to uphold the Constitution of the United 
States without being considered by the 
German Government anything other than a 
German subject. Consequently the maps 
contained in Perthes’ Alldeutscher Atlas are 
maps showing official Germany’s idea of the 
number of German citizens in foreign lands, 
owing allegiance to Germany, advancing 
Germany’s interests. These are not citizens of 
foreign lands, retaining only a friendly memory 
of the Fatherland. They are, to German 
officialdom, Germans, ready to do Germany’s 
work—ready to serve Germany in whatever 
capacity she may see fit to place them. 

Here is merely another example of Ger- 
many’s scheme of world empire—another 
step on her way to a “ place in the sun.” 
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THE POTASH FAMINE 


How the War is Forcing Us to Break Another German Monopoly—The Sources of This 
Vital Plant Food in America 


FRANK PARKE 


HE question’ whether we inhabi- 

tants of the United States will 

continue to live or starve to death 

depends upon the available supply 

of the three chemical elements 
which are the chief fertilizer ingredients— 
potassium, nitrogen, and phosphorus. The 
story of what the war has done to us in the 
matter of these three chemical elements and 
of what we—our Government and our sci- 
entists—are doing to repair the damage as 
far as may be and set up defenses against 
future calamity, is as romantic as it is impor- 
tant. It is crammed with the always dra- 
matic episodes of man’s war with the elements 
and his conquest of Nature; it teems with the 
surprising and the unexpected; it borders at 
times upon the miraculous and involves the 
interplay of countless conflicting forces. It 
has in some of its aspects, moreover, a bearing, 
and possibly an important one, upon the 
terms of the final settlement of peace at the 
end of the war. | am going to try to tell this 
story as simply and directly as may be, with as 
few statistics and with as little attention to 
technical detail as its intelligible telling will 
permit. 

Listen first to the story of potassium, the 
chemical element represented in the symbol- 
ism of science by the letter “K” and dis- 
cussed here in terms of its oxide, K2O, under 
its English name of potash or its German 
equivalent, Kali. For you cannot discuss 
potash in any language or in any quarter of 
the globe without reference to Germany. 
Potash has for years been one of Germany’s 
trump cards in that nation’s game of Welt- 
politik. No less an authority than Professor 
Wilhelm Ostwald, winner of the Nobel prize 
in chemistry in 1909, author of Exergetische 
Grundlagen der Kulturwissenschaft, is sponsor 
for the boast that Germany, through her 
control of the only known large deposit of 
potash salts, could say which of the “uncul- 
tured” nations should eat and which starve. 


BY 
R STOCKBRIDGE 


And until Germany, in January, 1915, placed 
an embargo on the exportation of potash, 
practically the entire commercial supply of 
the whole world was obtained from the mines 
at Stassfurt, in the Prussian province of Sax- 
ony. Not a pound of German potash has 
been added to the stocks on hand since that 
date. These stocks have now been exhausted, 
not only in the United States but in the rest of 
the civilized world. We are not yet starving, 
but even allowing the usual go per cent. dis- 
count for “swank” from Professor Ostwald’s 
claim, we are facing a situation that is serious 
and that would be more serious if American 
inventive genius had not found at least the 
key to permanent independence of the German 
Kali monopoly. For while potash is one of 
the most widely-distributed of the elements, 
every attempt for the last forty years to pro- 
duce it in commercial quantities from any of 
the natural deposits has been blocked by the 
“dumping” of potash from Germany at prices 
that made competition impossible. 

We are producing potash in America to-day 
in commercial quantities, from a variety of 
sources and in a number of ways. The 
standard potash of commerce, the German 
product, used to cost the farmer around $40 a 
ton. Now he can buy limited quantities of 
American potash at from $350 to $500 a ton! 
Much of this new potash, however, comes from 
sources that soon will be exhausted and all of 
it, with exceptions that as yet are trifling, 
costs so much more to produce than the 
highest price at which the German potash 
ever sold, that its production cannot be con- 


‘tinued after the war ends unless means are 


adopted to keep the German product out of 
this country, a procedure which would react 
sharply on the farmer and on the consumer 
of farm products unless in the meantime 
cheaper methods and more permanent sources 
are developed. 

There is little doubt that Germany has 
long regarded the possession of the Stassfurt 





deposits as one of its most valuable pieces on 
the diplomatic chess-board. It has hoped to 
recoup a large part of its war costs by making 
the rest of the world pay through the nose 
for potash after the war, and to utilize what it 
has regarded as control of the world’s fertility 
as a club to compel concessions whenever 
peace conferences convene. Two elements 
that Germany did not foresee have arisen to 
block this game. One will result from the 
restoration of Alsace to France. It has been 
disclosed only recently that the potash deposits 
discovered in that province in 1909 are even 
larger and more accessible than those of 
Stassfurt. The other is the development in 
America of methods of potasheproduction that 
will be on the one hand adequate to supply the 
growing needs of American agriculture and 
eventually provide a surplus for export, and 
on the other hand be capable of withstanding 
any future German attempt to destroy the 
industry by “dumping,” without the aid of 
Government subsidies or the shelter of a 
tariff wall. Alsace is in German hands, but 
when it shall have been restored to France its 
potash resources will not only break the Ger- 
man monopoly but provide France with a 
valuable export commodity to exchange for 
the vast supplies of all kinds she must obtain 
from us. 

These Alsatian potash deposits are actually 
larger in extent than the Stassfurt beds, 
according to information recently disclosed 
from French sources. They contain about 
1,500,000,000 tons of potash salts in a form 
readily usable for agricultural fertilize: without 
separation from magnesium salts, as is required 
with the Stassfurt salts. These deposits are 
located near Wittelsheim and were first dis- 
covered when some deep borings for coal 
were made in that vicinity. The first pro- 
duction from this deposit began in 1910, but 
under a German Government regulation it 
has been carefully restricted. Fifteen mines 
in Alsace, with a capacity of 800,000 tons a 
year, are allowed to sell only 80,000 tons and 
the total amount permitted to be produced 
in Alsace is restricted to one-tenth of the 
total German production. This procedure 
is, of course, due to the attempts of the Ger- 
man authorities to control and strengthen 
their potash monopoly. 

The United States in normal peace times 
has used an average of about 250,000 tons of 
German potash annually. The demand has 
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been steadily increasing. Agricultural Depart- 
ment estimates of the normal 1917 need were 
around 500,000 tons. In the first two years 
after the German embargo went into effect 
we had used up all the reserve stock on hand, 
together with a considerable quantity reéx- 
ported from South America as the price 
obtainable here climbed from $40 to $500 or 
so per ton, and throughout 1917 we had no 
potash except what we produced ourselves. 
While the figures of 1917 production had not 
been compiled and checked up when this was 
written, competent estimates place the amount 
at around 30,000 tons—about one eighth of the 
pre-war normal average and one sixteenth of 
the estimated 1917 need! There is some- 
what more than this available for 1918; there 
will be still more available for 1919. By 1920, 
from sources now known and under develop- 
ment, there is reason to anticipate the pro- 
duction of potash in the United States in 
volume sufficient for our actual minimum 
needs, though still at prices ruling very much 
higher than the pre-war rate. It seems now 
apparent, however, that it will be possible 
within the next three or four years, so to 
establish certain of the processes of potash 
production that whatever Germany may 
attempt in the way of unfair competition can 
be met with profit to the producer and the 
full benefit of competitive prices to the con- 
sumer. 


SMALL CROPS AND HIGH PRICES 


In the meantime, however, we must look 
for reduced crops and consequently higher 
prices for such staples as cotton and potatoes, 
for example. Without potash in ample sup- 
ply the soils in which a considerable propor- 
tion of the Nation’s output of these commodi- 
ties is grown cannot produce profitably. 
While it is probably true that the use of potash 
in the past has been excessive, due to the 
very effective propaganda for a generation 


-and more of the German Kali Syndicate, it 


is nevertheless true that the sandy soils of 
the Atlantic seaboard states require this 
element, under present agricultural conditions, 
in larger quantities than nature provides 
through the constant breaking down of the 
micas, feldspars and green sands which are the 
universal reserve. The citrus fruits of 
Florida, the cotton and tobacco of Georgia, 
the Carolinas, and Virginia, the potatoes and 
garden truck of the Eastern Shore of Mary- 











land and South Jersey, cannot be grown com- 
mercially without potash. Already, the 
Department of Agriculture reports the crops 
in these and other sections where potash 
formerly was used freely, are showing signs of 
, potash hunger; 1917 crops were smaller per 
acre, the plants less vigorous. Texas needs 
no potash for its cotton, Maine can still pro- 
duce potatoes without it; tobacco, on the other 
hand, wherever grown, absorbs potash as a 
sponge does water. Even those sections 
and farmers able to get a fraction of their 
normal supply must pay such prices for it as to 
necessitate much higher prices for their pro- 
duct. . 

As I have said, there is plenty of potash; the 
only problem is to make it commercially 
available. We are getting potash from many 
sources, and there are many undeveloped 
sources that may become important factors 
later. Most of it, so far, comes from the 
alkali lakes of western Nebraska and southern 
California. Some comes from the Great 
Salt Lake. Some is being produced from 
the alunite deposits of southern Utah. A good 
deal is obtained from the kelp beds of the 
Pacific coast. A rapidly increasing supply is 
coming in from cement works and blast fur- 
naces. There has always been a comparatively 
small amount of potash obtained from the dis- 
tillation of beet root molasses, a by-product 
of the beet-sugar industry, and from the 
water in which sheep’s wool has been washed. 
These last two sources, subject only to slight 
fluctuation and unimportant in their pro- 
portions to the whole problem, need no more 
than passing mention. Of the others enumer- 
ated, some of those at present most prolific, 
will be exhausted within a very short time; 
others present transportation, chemical, and 
engineering problems not yet fully solved 
that make it impossible to predicate upon them 
any positive declaration as to their permanent 
value, although their present development is 
of tremendous importance. One source of 
potash supply has given evidence of probable 
ability to meet all the requirements of per- 
manent potash independence for the United 
States, namely, practically inexhaustible sup- 
ply of raw materials, low enough cost of 
production to withstand competition under any 
conditions and geographical distribution such 
as to minimize transportation costs. This is 
the process of recovery of potash from cement- 
kiln and blast-furnace dust. It is too early to 


The World’s Work 





claim that this has already proved the pan- 
acea sought for, but the evidence so far is all 
in its favor and ] am merely passing along the 
judgment of Government experts who have 
delved deeply into every phase of the potash 
question in saying that, on the basis of results 
thus far obtained, it offers the best chance now 
in sight to compete with German potash in 
normal times. 


THE COTTRELL METHOD 


Like many other important discoveries, 
what the inventor of the electric precipita- 
tion method of recovering potash from cement 
and blast-furnace dust found was not what he 
was looking for. Columbus set out to find a 
short route to India and discovered America; 
F. G. Cottrell undertook to preserve the orange 
groves of Riverside, Cal., from destruction by 
dust from a cement plant and discovered a 
new industrial and agricultural resource. It 
has long been known to chemists that lime- 
stone, coke, iron ore, and clay, the ingredients 
used in cement kilns and blast furnaces, con- 
tain much potash, in the form of insoluble sili- 
cates. When Mr. Cottrell, who is now Chief 
Metallurgist of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
found that the way to prevent the dust from 
a cement kiln from being carried out through 
the stack and devastating the vegetation of 
the surrounding countryside was to pass the 
furnace fumes through a series of charged 
electric wires, the problem of what to do with 
the quantities of dust thus accumulated at 
the kiln came up next for solution. Analysis 
of the dust disclosed, as had been anticipated, 
that it contained a very high percentage of 
potash, but more important than that fact, 
its atomic affiliations had been so readjusted 
by the heat of the kiln that it was now readily 
soluble and could be recovered by a simple 
process of leaching. 

The process of precipitating the cement- 
kiln dust and extracting the potash content 
has already found wide application. It fur- 
nishes at once a solution of the problem of dust- 
disposition, which every manufacturer of 
Portland cement confronts as state after 
state makes it illegal to discharge the dust into 
the air, and of preventing the alkaline potash 
carried in the fumes from eating out the linings 
of the flues. Cement manufacturers have for 
years been trying to use as small a proportion 
as possible of potash-bearing ingredients. 
Now those plants that have installed the Cot- 
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trell method find they can add substances 
heretofore discarded and obtain a more 
profitable by-product. An idea of the low cost 
of potash obtained by this method is given 
by the experience of the Security Cement and 
Lime Company of Hagerstown, Md., the 
first plant in the East to adopt the Cottrell 
process. On a production of three tons of 
potash a day, the cost at Hagerstown is 39 
cents a unit. Before the war the same quan- 
tity of the same grade from Stassfurt sold for 
85 cents; it is now selling for $5 a unit in the 
open market. Germany could cut its pre-war 
price of potash in two and still not drive the 
Hagerstown product out of the market. The 
cost of installing the Cottrell process is rather 
high, amounting to about $50,000 for a 3,000- 
barrel plant, but since cement manufacturers 
realize that they must do something to con- 
trol the dust, installations are being made as 
fast as the necessary equipment can be ob- 
tained, all over the country. The Riverside 
plant has been in operation about four years, 
that at Hagerstown about a year and a half 
and the one at Cementon, the Alpha com- 
pany’s plant on the Hudson, about six months. 
All have amortized the cost of installation out 
of the profits from potash, and nine other in- 
stallations are now under way. Successful 
adaptation of the potash-recovery method to 
dust-catching apparatus using a water spray 
instead of electric precipitation has been made, 
and some plants using the spray method are 
now producing potash commercially. 

The annual production of Portland cement 
in the United States is about 90,000,000 barrels. 
The average amount of recoverable potash, as 
determined by a very thorough and careful 
survey that took in 104 American plants and 
nine in Canada, is about one and three quarter 
pounds to the barrel of cement produced. 
Without making any allowance for improved 
methods of recovery or for the increased output 
of cement which will come with the necessary 
rebuilding after the war, here is a potential 
supply of 75,000 tons a year of potash on a basis 
that will compete with the German product on 
any sort of terms, and which is mainly produced 
in the sections of the country where it is most 
needed, thus saving transportation expense. 

The blast furnaces of the United States offer 
a vastly greater supply of potash, awaiting 
only the replacement of their present gas- 
washing apparatus with electric precipitation 
devices. In this industry, as in the cement 


industry, the main question is one of installa- 
tion of the necessary equipment. Extensive 
experiments by the Bethlehem Steel Company 
have demonstrated the presence of a very large 
percentage of recoverable potash salts in the 
waste gas from the furnaces, now used as fuel 
and for gas engines. This gas, in blast furnace 
practice, requires washing to rid it of impuri- 
ties, of which potash is one. The electric 
precipitation process purifies it better than 
washing does and leaves a hot, dry gas instead 
of a cold, wet one. The Bureau of Soils and 
the Bureau of Mines are collaborating on a 
survey of the blast furnace industry to deter- 
mine the total possible annual output of potash 
if all blast furnaces were equipped to save it. 
Preliminary estimates run up to 500,000 tons 
a year, at a cost at least as low as that recov- 
ered from cement kilns. The Bethlehem 
Company is now installing the first commercial 
plant. The equipment of blast furnaces 
now in operation for this purpose will neces- 
sarily be slow and expensive, because of the 
war demand for steel products and their 
consequent high price and the difficulty of 
getting any sort of new machinery for any but 
war purposes. But sooner or later, it now 
seems clear, a very large part of our supply of 
cheap potash will come from these heretofore 
wasted supplies. 


POTASH FROM LAKES IN NEBRASKA 


So far as immediate potash supplies are 
concerned most of that now being produced and 
used in America comes from the carbonate 
lakes of Western Nebraska. There are several 
of these, scattered throughout the sand-hill 
region. They have, for the most part, neither 
inlets nor outlets, but are merely depressions 
in the sand in which the surface water and the 
melted winter snows accumulate to a depth of 
from two to six feet. Sometimes a silicate 
deposit will form a water-tight bottom in one 
of these lakes, and there will accumulate a 
layer of brine-soaked sand, growing richer in 
mineral content with each passing summer of 
evaporation. Extensive operations have been 
under way for the last two years in extracting 
the 30 per cent. potash content of these brines, 
which are pumped sometimes for several miles 
through pipe lines to evaporating and kiln- 
drying plants. From Sevier Lake alone 16,000 
tons of potash were recovered in 1916, a larger 
quantity in 1917, and the plant is now being 
enlarged to a capacity of 4,000 tons of potash 
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a month. Estimates of the life of these lakes 
vary from four to ten years: While they last, 
with their product selling at from $350 to $500 
a ton, their operation is very profitable, and 
without them the United States would have 
had very little potash indeed for the farming 
season of 1918. 

Probably the largest volume of concentrated 
potash salts in America is Searles Lake, in 
southern California. Certainly it is the best 
advertised, but as yet it is not a very important 
factor in the actual production of potash. It 
is not strictly a lake, but rather a dry bed of 
crystalline salts, hard enough to support a 
wagon and team, covering an area of about 
twelve square miles and with a depth of min- 
eral deposits estimated at 70 feet. The de- 
posits are saturated with brine carrying about 
2.1 per cent. of potash and 1.3 per cent. borax. 
The cost of extraction is reported to be 
very high, and the potash thus far shipped 
is said to carry so much borax as to make it 
less satisfactory for fertilizer purposes. Searles 
Lake as a permanent source of cheap potash is 
handicapped by an adverse freight rate, while 
the total estimated supply of 4,000,000 tons 
would satisfy the normal American demand 
for only a few years. And while there is potash 
in the brine of Owens Lake in California, Sum- 
mer Lake in Oregon and many other small 
similar deposits, as well as the Great Salt Lake 
in Utah, their total of potash reserves is too 
small and their commercial exploitation too 
expensive by any methods yet applied for 
them to be regarded at present as important 
factors except during the war emergency. 


POTASH FROM SEAWEED 


We are getting a fair amount of potash from 
the giant kelps of the Pacific coast; about one- 
eighth of our total annual supply at present. 
This source of potash has been almost as widely 
advertised as Searles Lake. It has a certain 
romantic appeal to the imagination that has 
raised expectations far above any actual per- 
formance to date. This seaweed, which 
occurs in great masses all along the coast as 
far north as the Aleutian Islands, is extremely 
rich in potash. It grows close to shore, at- 
taching itself to the rocks at the bottom of the 
sea and sending out long branches, often as 
much as two feet in diameter and a hundred 
or more feet long, which float on the surface, 
Surveying-parties sent out by the Department 
of Agriculture several years ago reported the 
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supply as practically inexhaustible. Actual 
experience in harvesting the kelp, however, 


has proved that the density of the growth is’ 


very much less than had been believed, and 
that much of it grows so close to dangerous 
rocky coasts that it cannot be gathered. The 
largest company operating in this field is the 
Hercules Powder Company, whose plant at 
Chula Vista, California, was established pri- 
marily for the purpose of obtaining acetone, an 
essential ingredient in the manufacture of some 
of the explosives used by the Allies. Potash 
is produced as a by-product and is being mar- 
keted from this plant. The Diamond Match 
Company also has a kelp-reduction plant on the 
California coast, operated to obtain its own 


‘supply of potassium chlorate, the essential in- 


gredient in the manufacture of the modern 
safety or “strike-on-the-box”” match. About 
25 per cent. of the solid content of kelp is 
potassium chlorate. There are seven other 
concerns actively engaged in potash produc- 
tion from kelp, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture is just putting into operation a plant near 
Santa Barbara, where improved methods of 
drying the kelp and extracting the potash 
salts are to be tried and the effort made to 
develop profitable by-products. The present 
cost of operation makes kelp purely a war- 
emergency source of potash supply. The har- 
vesting, which is done with an ingenious sub- 
marine mowing machine that cuts the kelp off 
about 3 feet below the surface, is extremely 
expensive; the fuel cost for drying out the 
go per cent. of water is, so far, prohibitive of 
anything like peace-time competition, and 
there is the heavy freight rate from the Pacific 
Coast to the Atlantic seaboard to be considered. 
Nevertheless, the idea of returning to the land 
the potash that has been leached out of the 
earth into the sea and gathered up by Nature’s 
own chemical synthesis is one that so strongly 
appeals to the human sense of order and effi- 
ciency that there will doubtless be a long series 
of efforts to make of kelp a permanent source 
of potash supply. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment is. planning to transplant the spores of 
the kelp to the rocky coast of Maine, hoping 
that it may flourish there as on the Pacific 
and thus remove one of the most serious ob- 
stacles to its use for fertilizer, the long freight 
haul. In the meantime, somewhere between 
4,000 and 5,000 tons of potash were produced 
from kelp in 1917, representing a gross income 
of possibly $2,000,000 on an investment of 
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close to $4,000,000. The same output at 
prices prevailing before the war would bring 
perhaps $200,000, or 5 per cent. on the capital 
invested, out of which the very heavy cost of 
production would have to be paid. 


DEPOSITS OF POTASH 


There is still plenty of undeveloped potash. 
Nearly half the earth’s crust is feldspar and 
nearly all feldspar contains from 5 to 10 per 
cent. of potash. You can put a potash mine 
down anywhere. It looks alluring. The pat- 
ent offices of the world contain thousands of 
processes for extracting the potash from the 
feldspar. None of these as yet has appeared 
to offer sufficient promise of profit in the face of 
probable future competition from Stassfurt 
to enlist the necessary capital for any important 
development. The green sands of the South 
Atlantic coast, from New Jersey down, are 
rich in potash. Laboratory experiments have 
produced potassium oxide from these sands 
and some experimental plants are under opera- 
tion. This source is not yet a commercial 
factor; whether it can become commercially 
important remains to be seen. A plant witha 
capacity of 200 tons of sand daily, expected to 
produce about nine tons of potash, is now under 
construction. These sands are practically 
inexhaustible and may prove an important 
contribution toward the problem of future sup- 
plies. Near Marysvale, Utah, are deposits of 
alunite, a mineral containing potash in com- 
bination with alumina. From this, potassium 
sulphate is being produced at a cost that yields 
a profit at present high prices and which, if 
the attempt to purify and render marketable 
the aluminium by-product proves successful, 
may be very materially reduced. These— 
feldspar, green sand, and alunite—are by far 
the largest reservoirs of potash known in 
America; their successful commercial opera- 
tion on a peace-time basis presents many as 
yet unsolved problems. 

To go on to enumerate the other sources of 
potash that can be developed if investors are 
willing to do business at a loss would take vol- 
umes. Every few days some new plan for 
obtaining potash gets into the newspapers. 
There is some being produced from hardwood 
ashes imported from Canada, but this is for 
special chemical purposes, like making the 
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detonators for shells and cartridges, rather than 
for fertilizer. The DuPont Powder Company 
recently announced that it was obtaining a 
small percentage of potash from the mother- 
liquor of Chile nitrates. Every farmer who 
burns hard wood for fuel can obtain potash suf- 
ficient for a considerable degree of fertiliza- 
tion by the simple process of leaching the 
hardwood ashes; many farmers are doing this 
and the Agricultural Department is urging 
them all to do so. There are two main 
reasons, however, why this source of potash 
cannot compensate for the cutting off of the 
commercial supply. One is that there is not 
enough hardwood left for fuel purposes; the 
other, that soils in the hard-wood sections do 
not need much potash while hardwoods are 
not available where the soil is light and sandy. 

This, then, is the potash situation: 

The total available supply of potash in the 
United States at present is somewhere around 
10 per cent. of normal. 

The cost of potash for fertilizer is around 
ten times the normal. 

The great bulk of present potash production 
is based on inflated war prices for the product 
and cannot be profitably continued. if prices 
drop materially as production from other 
sources increases. apace 

It will require several years of time and the 
investment of millions of dollars before potash 
sufficient for America’s present agricultural 
needs can be provided at prices as low as the 
Stassfurt product can be laid down in America. 

For the immediate future the outlook is for 
diminishing crops from the potash-needing soils 
of the Atlantic Coastal Plain and consequent 
scarcity of and higher prices for potatoes, 
cotton, tobacco, oranges, grapefruit, and garden 
truck, not only in the East but also, to a lesser 
degree, in the rest of the country as well. 

There is, however, in some of the sources 
and methods I have described, ground for 
the belief that eventually we shall be inde- 
pendent of the German potash monopoly and 

able to meet any sort of competition from 
that source. 

The situation in the United States in respect 
to Nitrogen is even more interesting and full 
of promise for the future. It will be discussed 
in an article in the June number of WorLpD’s 
Work. 





























General Sir Henry H. Wilson 


K.C.B., D.S.O. 


the whole Western Front as has General Sir Henry H. Wilson, the 

new Chief of the British General Staff. For twenty-five years 
before the beginning of the war Sir Henry spent practically all of his 
vacations cycling up and down the entire length and breadth of what is 
now the battle front of the French, British, and Belgian forces. Consequently 
he is credited with knowing as much about the Western Front as Hindenburg 
knows about the Masurian Lake region. 

General Wilson’s name first came prominently before the public at the 
time of the Allied Conference at Rapallo, near Genoa, on November 9, 
1917. The changes in control which followed this conference made General 
Wilson Chief of Staff. Before the war, however, he was well known at 
both the British and the French army headquarters, especially as former 
commandant of the Staff College. He was appointed Sub-Chief of Staff 
at the beginning of the war, and in this position he has for four years at 
British army headquarters been director of military operations. 

Mr. Lloyd George, in his speech in Parliament on February 109, stated, 
. in the following words, the terms of the agreement made at the Versailles 
Council in connection with the duties Sir Henry Wilson performs: ‘‘The 
Chief of the General Staff is to hold office under the same conditions, 
and with the same powers, as every Chief of the General Staff up to 
the appointment of General Robertson, remaining the supreme military 
adviser of the British Government. He is to accompany Ministers to the 
meetings of the Supreme War Council as their adviser, and is to have the 
right of visiting France for the purpose of consulting with any or all of the 
military representatives of the Supreme War Council.” 

General Wilson was born in Ireland at Currygrane in 1864. At the 
age of twenty he entered the Royal Irish Regiment. He distinguished 
himself in the service and won promotions until, at the beginning of 
the present struggle, he was made a Lieutenant General and was knighted. 
On February 16, 1918, he was made Chief of the General Staff. 


Pine wt no other British officer has so accurate a knowledge of 
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Rear Admiral Samuel McGowan 


Paymaster General of the United States Navy—The Man 
Who is Largely Responsible for the Preparation 
of the Fleet—How He Takes Care of 
Requisitions for Supplies Going 
to Our Ships in European 
Waters 


BY 
THOMAS R. SHIPP 


EAR ADMIRAL SAMUEL McGOWAN, paymaster general 
of the navy, is the “boss” of a system that daily 
spends $30,000,000. 

Last year the price of the Navy rations was 43 cents 

as against 37 cents the year before, but, at that, McGowan 

and his system virtually saved $1,500,000 to the nation through 

systematized buying and economic handling. And there was no P 
skimping for the men who are helping to make the seas safe. 

McGowan’s system is divided into six departments—purchase, supply, 
fleet, inspection, disbursing, and accounting. He has experts in 
charge of each department, and if it becomes necessary to buy any 
new variety of goods in quantity, McGowan immediately develops 
a new expert. 

He insists on certain standards, and requires publicity as to bids 
in general. Navy standard specifications are recognized in other 
branches of the Government as standard. 

With the outbreak of the war, McGowan had merely to expand 
his force. It required no painful “reorganization.” The war brought 
the “cost plus” contract system. McGowan at once worked out 
means of checking on this so that contractors could not bleed the 
Government, and he insisted that recognized concerns should do the 
navy’s business. 

He put the “short selling brigade” of speculators and middlemen 
to rout, and did business direct with concerns whose integrity and 
ability could not be doubted. 

“The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts is the navy’s great business 
office and incidentally it is one of the biggest enterprises in the United 
States,” says the recent report of the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs. ‘Under its chief, Rear Admiral Samuel McGowan, it has 
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established and well deserves a nation-wide 
reputation for business efficiency.”’ 

This same report shows that McGowan and 
his system met demands for clothing for an 
increased navy through careful selection of 
plants, and by putting the personal touch into 
the work by sending officers to plants to spur 
production. 

His experience at sea aided him materially 
in making his own task sympathetic to the 
needs of the men afloat, and to the demands 
of a business enterprise so vast as the navy’s. 
He looked on the navy as the first line of 
defense and felt that it should be kept in real 
war trim. 

McGowan, who has accomplished the build- 
ing of a system that met the strain of war 
equally as well as the demands of peace, 
is a product of the South. Born in Laurens, 
S. C., in 1870, he was educated at the 
University of South Carolina, receiving the 
degrees of B.A. and L.L.B. In 1894, he was 
appointed assistant paymaster in the navy 
and nine years later at the age of thirty-three 
became assistant paymaster general. When 
President Roosevelt sent the fleet around 
the world in 1908, McGowan went as fleet 
paymaster, and due to his business ability, 
the cruise was on schedule and with no lack 
of rations or variety. In Messina at that 
time he directed the relief of earthquake 
victims. : 

In 1913, McGowan was fleet paymaster a 
second time under Admiral Badger. Four 
years later at the age of forty-four, he was 
called to Washington on special duty and soon 
afterward was named paymaster general. 
He is the youngest man who ever held the 
office, and he believes that youth is an essential 
to the conduct of big business matters. 

Before the war came, he gave his assistants 
experience in supplying the fleet under actual 
battle conditions. During the last fleet “war 

‘game,” for example, he tested out the efficiency 
of his division on such propositions as handling 
a ship coming into port crippled, another 
coming in with an epidemic aboard, or one 
short of coal. Orders were compiled for fitting 
out the ships anew under such conditions, and 
the plans he had for handling such cases were 
found to be fully applicable. 

McGowan has constantly held that the 
navy supply houses should be well stocked, 
and he has been able to meet well the increased 
demands for clothing and supplies, particularly 
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with the aid of skilful codperation with manu- 
facturing establishments. According to pre- 
sent indications, the navy will never find 
during the war that it lacks proper equipment 
and a sufficient supply of it. 

The foresightedness of McGowan and the 
smoothness of his machine were especially 
demonstrated at the time of the Vera Cruz 
expedition. The supply system at that time 
was so well geared that the getaway for the 
distant port was accomplsihed in twenty-four 
hours—a feat which naval tacticians say was 
a model for any navy. 

McGowan’s offices in the granite State, War, 
and Navy Building contain no chairs and no 
clocks. He believes that if you put chairs 
in an office, you invite a caller to intern. 
McGowan believes that clocks encourage 
slacking. So his force works without a chance 
to see them. Still another example of efficiency 
in minor things is his removal of all doors in 
the supplies and accounts division to save 
time opening and shutting them. 

McGowan has another system of saving 
time taken by calls. He has ordered his 
officers to be courteous always, but in so far as 
they can tactfully and practically do so, to ask 
that all business matters be put in writing. 
This makes them concise, and they must be of 
record anyway, so that time is thus conserved 
all around. 

McGowan’s department dispenses with the 
formalities and takes the short cuts. 

Vice Admiral Sims cables for something for 
the destroyer fleet in European waters. That 
settles it with McGowan, and Sims gets it. 
The McGowan order, strictly followed, is 
that any requisition from Sims must be put 
ahead, and must be considered as just as 
mandatory as though the head of the supplies 
and accounts service himself had demanded it. 

McGowan regards accounting as a very 
vital factor in the operation of his bureau. 

“A common conception of accounting,” he 
says, “is that it is something entirely academic; 
its importance to efficient administration not 
being generally understood. 

“The highest developed phase of accounting 
is the system covering the manufacturing, 
shipbuilding, and repair operations of the 
industrial yards. Its greatest importance in 
war time is as a guide to the dis- 
tribution of labor in a large plant so that 
inefficiencies may be corrected, work system- 
atically controlled and more output secured.” 








THE CHIEF OF THE GENERAL STAFF 


His Career at West Point, in the Philippines, in Manchuria During the Russo-Japanese 
War, and in France—The Second of Six Distinguished Sons 
of a Distinguished Father 


BY 


CHARLES A. SELDEN 


AJOR GENERAL PEYTON 
CONWAY MARCH is one of 
six distinguished sons of a dis- 
tinguished father. The father 
was Professor Francis A. March, 

of Lafayette College, a famous philologist and 
author of standard works on Anglo-Saxon. 
One brother is also a philologist and the author 
of March’s “Thesaurus,” a reference book of 
international fame. Another brother is a psy- 
cologist and the author of “A Theory of Mind.” 
A third brother wrote “The Conquest of the 
Philippines.” 

General March is an artillerist, and an all- 
round soldier. Here: are four estimates of 
him, from the men who have commanded him 
and been commanded by him, the men who 
have fought with him and worked with him 
in the Philippines, in Manchuria, in France 
and Mexico and in the many posts he has 
held in Washington and elsewhere in the Uni- 
ted States. 

“He is a great student and technical expert 
in the affairs of the army,” say the old retired 
officers who were in command when March 
was coming along. 

“He is a great teacher,” say the young 
officers who have been trained under him. 

“He never misses the significance of any- 
thing,” say the officers who served with him 
as the American army observers with the 
Japanese forces in the Japanese-Russian war. 

“He can fight like hell,”’ say the old soldiers 
and non-commissioned officers who were in 
his commands in the Philippines. 

And now, to bring this case down -to the 
present moment, the best reason for his being 
chosen Chief of the General Staff was that 
given the other day in Washington by a 
brother general, who said. 

“General March always had the makings 
of a Chief of the General Staff in him because 
he could see the army as a whole. He was 





and is a great artilleryman. The artillery is 
his special branch of the service, but he always 
has had interest and love to spare for the 
infantry and cavalry and engineers and the 
great supply departments. He is both a 
scientific specialist and an all round soldier. 

“This was sufficiently recognized ten years 
ago for March to be chosen as chief umpire of 
the great army manoeuvres at Fort Riley. 
It was shown by the work that he did during 
his tour at the War College. They are still 
talking at the War College of the good things 
that were put into the military plans and 
policy of the army at the suggestion of March. 
It was shown by the results that he accom- 
plished when put in charge of the recruiting 
under Adjutant General McCain, and as 
Chief of the Artillery of the American forces 
in France during the first eight months of the 
war he acquired direct, first-hand information 
on the needs and conditions of our troops 
abroad and has brought, that back to Wash- 
ington as a big addition to his personal equip- 
ment for the high command of the army.” 

General March was born at Lafayette in 
1864 and graduated at Lafayette in 1884, 
cum laude, and with a Phi Beta Kappa key 
(like his brothers) and with the college letter 
on all his sweaters won in foot ball, base ball, 
and track. 

An opportunity now opened to General 
March’s father to send one of his sons to 
West Point. He asked the two eldest which 
they would rather do, go to Germany and 
continue their studies in the universities there, 
or go to West Point. Peyton was so eager in 
deciding between Germany and West Point 
and in favor of the latter that the father 
immediately selected him and sent his name in. 

He not only came out of West Point near 
enough to the top of his class to get into 
artillery but he qualified as one of the foot- 
bal] heroes on the first eleven in the history 
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of the Academy and managed to do enough 
outside, surreptitious studying while at West 
Point to get a Master’s degree from Lafayette. 

March was assigned as second lieutenant 
in the Third Artillery upon his graduation at 
the Military Academy in 1888. The army 
was then at its low ebb, so far as the interest of 
the public and the support of the Government 
were concerned. Promotions were far apart. 
March did not get his commission as first 
lieutenant until 1894 when he was transferred 
to the Fifth Artillery. His first opportunity 
came with the outbreak of the Spanish War 
in 1898. He was ready for it. For the ten 
years since graduation he had continued the 
study of the science and theory of artillery 
and had applied what he learned to actual 
work and practice with his battery. Further- 
more he had graduated from the Artillery 
School at Fortress Monroe just before the 
beginning of the war. So the Government 
selected him for the command of the famous 
Astor Battery and sent him to the Philippines 
with the rank of Captain in the Volunteer 
forces. 

THE ASTOR BATTERY 


That battery was a hand-picked organi- 
zation. Captain March attended to the 
recruiting of it hi: ‘f and personally passed 
on the moral, meucal, and physical qualifi- 
cations of every applicant. Then he attended 
to all the drilling and training, and he rated 
sanitation and health as important as cour- 
age and marksmanship. The result was that 
the Astor Battery had the best health record 
of all the American organizations sent tc the 
Philippines in the course of the war with Spain 
and the insurrection of the natives which fol- 
lowed the war. It went out of New York an 
organization of blue bloods, college athletes, 
and sportsmen. It came back to New York 
a thin, scrawny, but healthy outfit of seasoned 
soldiers who had made a great record for 
themselves as fighters. 

In his official report to the War Department 
on the fighting which led to the capture of 
Manila, General MacArthur had this to say: 


“The brilliant manner in which Captain 
March accepted and discharged the dangerous 
duties of the day, and the pertinacity with 
which, assisted by his officers and men, he 
carried his guns over all obstacles to the very 
front of the firing line was an exceptional dis- 
play of warlike skill and good judgment.” 


One of the incidents of that same day was 
the capture of Blockhouse No. 14 on the Pace 
road to Manila. By their fire from this posi- 
tion the Spaniards had succeeded all of the day 
before in blocking the approach of the Ameri- 
can troops. General MacArthur called for 
volunteers to capture the blockhouse. Cap- 
tain March and fifteen of his men volunteered, 
left their battery, and armed only with revol- 
vers, rushed the hill and took the blockhouse. 
Only three of the fifteen volunteers, Captain 
March and two men, escaped death or serious 
wounds, in that enterprise. 

That was a fair sample of the work of the 
Astor Battery. At the end of the war it 
came back to New York and was mustered 
out, but Captain March returned to the 
Philippines as aide-de-camp on the staff 
of General MacArthur and when the troops 
in the islands were reorganized for the war of 
the insurrection, March was made a Major 
and given command of a battalion in the 
Thirty-third Volunteer Infantry. 

One bit of the official comment on his work 
in that capacity was in the report of Colonel 
L. R. Hare, commanding the regiment at the 
Headquarters in the Island of Luzon. Col. 
Hare reported on March 19, 1900, to the 
Adjutant General: 

“Major March’s work with his battalion 
shows that he was not only fortunate in having 
such men to command but he was fully’ worthy 
of and equal to the occasion. | regard him as 
one of the finest soldiers | have had the good 
fortune to meet.” 


“THE BATTLE OF THE CLOUDS” 


It was while in command of this battalion 
that Major March made his famous expedition 
in pursuit of Aguinaldo in the course of which 
he fought many skirmishes and one battle 
which still looms large in the history of Ameri- 
ican military operations in the Philippines. 
That was the battle of Tilad Pass, popularly 
known as “the battle of the clouds” because 
it was fought literally in the clouds, up and 
down a cliff three thousand feet in height. 
The commanders opposed were Major March 
and General Gregorie del Pilar. The latter, 
who was fighting a rear guard action to facil- 
itate the escape of Aguinaldo, was killed and 
his forces captured. 

On another occasion Major March and 
his troops captured General Venancio Concep- 
cion, or rather they ran him into a trap in the 
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mountains and Concepcion gave up. He did 
not surrender. It was this way. Concep- 
cion sent a flag of truce to Major March to see 
what could be done. They were told that they 
could surrender and be taken in safety to 
General Otis at Manila, or that they could go 
on fighting. If they chose the latter Major 
March said he would give them an hour and a 
half start on the road to Lubong and then 
pursue them with cavalry. It was a matter 
of indifference to March, but he was friendly 
and advised surrender. They refused the 
terms. They said that General Concepcion 
would lay down his arms and that he would go 
to Manila but that he would never surrender. 
The word was offensive to him. 

Major March was not the son of a philolo- 
gist for nothing. He ostentatiously scratched 
out the word “surrender” which he had written 
on the paper and wrote in the words “give 
up.” That was entirely satisfactory. Con- 
cepcion and his men were sent on to General 
Otis as prisoners. 


APPOINTED MILITARY GOVERNOR 


When the fighting was over, Major March 
was made military governor of the Lepanto- 
Bontoc district and then of Abra. After 
cleaning up that job he returned to the United 
States. The files of the War Department and 
the Congressional Record show that he received 
three brevets for five engagements, a larger 
number of brevets than was given to any other 
officer for service in the Philippines. The 
first was a brevet captaincy in the regular 
army for gallantry at Manila; the second 
a brevet lieutenant colonelcy in the Volun- 
teers for gallantry at Parvi and San Ja- 
cinto and the third a brevet colonelcy in 
the Volunteers for gallantry at Tilad Pass 
and Cayam. 

The next high spot in the March army 
record came with the formation of the General 
Staff by Secretary of War Root in 1903 and 
with Mr. Root’s selection of the cream of the 
army to make up its personnel. March was 
chosen as one of the captains, not because of 
his gallantry in the Philippines, although that 
was nothing against him, but because of his 
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military scholarship and scientific knowledge of 
gunnery. 

In the following year he was sent to Man- 
churia as one of the four official observers of the 
American General Staff with the Japanese 
forces against Russia. His associates were 
General Enoch Crowder, then a colonel, and 
Generals Kuhn and Morrison, who at that 
time were captains. They are all four now 
Major Generals in the American army that is 
fighting Germany. Crowder and March were 
attached to General Kuroki’s army at the 
battle of the Yalu. Kuhn and Morrison were 
with Nogi. That Manchurian tour was very 
much of an advanced course in the education 
of American officers. Our army has profited 
by it ever since because of the information and 
the ideas that General March and his associ- 
ates brought home. 

Soon after his return to America he was made 
a major and then followed a long term of 
service in improving American artillery meth- 
ods and principles and in the training of 
young officers in that branch of the service. 
It was in the course of that period that he was 
chief umpire of the manceuvres at Fort Riley 
and he also served as Adjutant General of 
the Department of the Missouri. 

When America entered the European war 
he was a Colonel of the Eighth Regiment of 
Field Artillery on the Mexican border, train- 
ing men in the use of a new piece, the 3.8 inch 
howitzer. He was made a brigadier general 
and rushed to France in July. On August 5 
he was made a Major General in the National 
Army and on September 23 a Major General 
in the Regular Army and Chief of all the 
artillery in the American overseas forces. 
When General March was in France last year 
he read fifty French plays, not that he did 
not know formal French before, but because 
he assumed that the best way of acquiring 
idiomatic French for easy conversation with 
French officers was to absorb the dialogue of 
the plays. And on Thanksgiving Day he 
surprised these same officers by going out and 
kicking a football on a gridiron somewhere in 
France. They had never seen a Major General 
kick a football before. 
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The Story of the Diplomatic Activities at the Sublime Porte Before the Outbreak 
of the World War and During the Earlier Stages of the Struggle— 
An Account of the Leading Men and Events in 
the Turkish Theatre of the War 


BY 


HENRY MORGENTHAU 


(Formerly American Ambassador to Turkey) 


AM beginning towrite these reminiscences 

of my ambassadorship at a moment 

when Germany’s schemes in the Turkish 

Empire and the East have achieved an ap- 

parent success. The Central Powers have 
disintegrated Russia, have transformed the Bal- 
tic and the Black Seas into German lakes, and 
have obtained a new route to the East by way 
of the Caucasus. Germany now dominates 
Serbia, Bulgaria, and Turkey, and regards her 
aspirations for a new Teutonic Empire, ex- 
tending from the North Sea to the Persian 
Gulf, as practically realized. The world 
now knows, though it did not clearly under- 
stand this fact three years ago, that Germany 
precipitated the war to destroy Serbia, seize 
control of the Balkan nations, transform Tur- 
key into a vassal state, and thus obtain a huge 
Oriental empire that would form the basis for 
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unlimited world dominion. Do these German 
aggressions in the East mean that this extensive 
programme has succeeded? 

As I look upon the new map, which shows 
Germanys recent military and diplomatic, tri- 
umphs, my experiences in Constantinople take 
on a new meaning. I now see the events of 
these twenty-six months as part of a connected, 
definite story. The several individuals that 
moved upon the scene now appear as players in 
a carefully staged, superbly managed drama. 
I see clearly enough now that Germany had 
made all her plans for world dominion and that 
the country to which | had been accredited as 
American Ambassador was the foundation of 
the Kaiser’s whole political and military struc- 
ture. Had Germany not acquired control of 
Constantinople in the early days of the war, 
hostilities would probably have ended a few 
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months after the battle of the Marne. It was 
certainly an amazing fate that landed me, a 
quiet and diplomatically inexperienced busi- 
ness man of New York, in this great head- 
quarters of intrigue, at the very moment when 
the plans of the Kaiser, carefully pursued for a 
quarter of a century, were about to achieve 
their final success. 

For the work of subjugating Turkey and 
transforming its army and its territory into 
instruments of Germany, the Emperor had 
sent to Constantinople an Ambassador who 
was ideally fitted for the task. The mere 
fact that Wilhelm had personally selected 
Baron von Wangenheim for this post shows 
that he had accurately gauged the human 
qualities needed for this great diplomatic 
enterprise. Wangenheim had for years been 
the Kaiser’s personal intimate and confidant; 
he had occasionally spent his vacations 
with his imperial master at Corfu, and here, 
we may be sure, the two congenial spirits 
passed many days discussing German plans in 
the East. At the time | first met him, Wan- 
genheim was fifty-five years old; he had given 
a quarter of a century to the diplomatic 
service, had been chargé at Constantinople, 
and Minister to Greece and Mexico—his so- 
journ in the latter country having given him a 
great knowledge of the United States. He had 
a complete technical equipment for a diplomat; 
he spoke German, English, and French with 
equal facility, he knew the East thoroughly and 
had the widest acquaintance with public men. 
Physically he was one of the most striking 
persons I have ever known. When | was a 
boy in Germany, the Fatherland was usually 
symbolized as a_ beautiful and powerful 
woman—a kind of dazzling Valkyrie; when | 
think of modern Germany, however, the 
massive, burly figure of Wangenheim natur- 
ally presents itself to my mind. He stood six 
feet, two inches tall; his huge, solid frame, 
his Gibraltar-like shoulders, erect and impreg- 
nable, his bold, defiant head, his piercing eyes, 
the whole physical structure constantly pul- 
sating with life and activity—there stands, | 
say, not the Germany which | had known, but 
the Germany whose limitless ambitions had 
transformed the world into a place of horror. 
And Wangenheim’s every act and every word 
typified this new and dreadful portent among 
the nations. Pan-Germany filled all his waking 
hours and directed his every action. The 
deification of his emperor was the only religious 
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instinct which impelled him. That aristo- 
cratic and autocratic organization of German 
society which represents the Prussian system 
was, in Wangenheim’s eyes, something to be 
venerated and worshipped; with this as the 
ground work, Germany was inevitably des- 
tined, he believed, to rule the world. The 
great land-owning Junker represented the per- 
fection of mankind; “I would despise myself,” 
his closest associate once told me, and this 
represented Wangenheim’s attitude as well, 
“if I had been born in a city.” Wangenheim 
divided mankind into two classes, the govern- 
ing and the governed; and he ridiculed the 
idea that the upper could ever be recruited 
from the lower. I recall with what unction 
and enthusiasm he used to describe the 
emperor’s caste organization of German estates; 
how he had made them non-transferable, and 
had even arranged it so that the possessors, or 
the prospective possessors, could not marry 
without the imperial consent. “In this way,” 
Wangenheim would say, “we keep our govern- 
ing classes pure, unmixed of blood.” Like all 
of his social order Wangenheim worshipped the 
Prussian military system; his splendid bearing 
showed that he had himself served in the army, 
and,-in true German fashion, he regarded prac- 
tically every situation in life from a military 
standpoint. I had one curious illustration of 
this when I asked Wangenheim one day why 
the Kaiser did not visit the United States. 
“He would like to immensely,” he replied, 
“but it would be too dangerous. War might 
break out when he was coming home and the 
enemy would capture him.” I suggested that 
that could hardly happen as the American 
Government would escort its guest home with 
warships, and that no nation would care to run 
the risk of involving the United States as 
Germany’s ally; but he still thought that the 
military danger would make any such visit 
impossible. 


WANGENHEIM’S NATURE 


From the day that he reached Constantinople 
Wangenheim had one absorbing ambition; 
that was to make Turkey Germany’s ally in 
the struggle which he knew was impending. 

He believed that should he succeed in doing 
this, he would reap the reward which for years 
had represented his final goal—the chan- 
cellorship of the Empire. His personal 
popularity with the Turks gave him a great 
advantage over his rivals. Wangenheim had 
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precisely that combination of force, persua- 
siveness, geniality, and brutality needed in 
dealing with the Turkish character. I have 
emphasized his Prussian quatities; yet Wangen- 
heim was a Prussian not by birth but by 
development; he was a native of Cassel, 
and, together with all the push, ambi- 
tion and overbearing traits of the Prussian, 
he had some of the softer characteristics which 
we associate with Southern Germany. He had 
one conspicuous quality, which is not Prus- 
sian at all—that is, tact; and for the most 
part he succeeded in keeping his less agreeable 
tendencies under the surface and showing 
only his more ingratiating side. He domin- 
ated not so much by brute strength, as by a 
mixture of force and amiability; externally he 
was not a bully; his manner was more insin- 
uating than coercive; he won by persuasiveness, 
not by the mailed fist, but we who knew him 
well understood that back of all his gentle- 


ness there lurked a terrific, remorseless ambi- 


tion. Yet the impression left was not one 
of brutality, but of excessive animal spirits 
and good nature. Indeed Wangenheim had 
in combination the jovial enthusiasm of 
a college student, the rapacity of a Prus- 
sian official, and the happy-go-lucky qualities 
of aman of the world. | still recall the picture 
of this German diplomat, seated at the piano, 
playing the finest productions of the 
Fatherland—and then suddenly - starting 
to pound out uproarious German drinking 
songs or popular melodies. | still see 
him jumping on his horse on the polo 
grounds, spurring the splendid animal to its 
speediest efforts—never making sufficient speed, 
however, to satisfy the ambitious sportsman. 
Indeed, in all his activities, grave and gay, 
Wangenheim displayed this same restless spirit 
of the chase. Whether he was flirting with the 
Greek ladies at Pera, or spending hours over 
the card table at the Cercle d’ Orient, or bend- 
ing the Turkish officials to his will in the inter- 
est of Germany, all life was to him a game, 
which was to be played more or less recklessly, 
and in which the chances favored the man who 
was bold and audacious and willing to pin 
success or failure on a single throw. And this 
greatest game of all—that upon which was 
staked, as Bernhardi has expressed it, “ World 
empire or downfall,’— Wangenheim did 
not play languidly, insidiously, as though it had 
been merely a duty to which he had been 


assigned; to use the German phrase, he was _ 


“fire and flame” for it; he had the conscious- 
ness that he was a big man set aside to per- 
form a mighty task. As | write of Wangen- 
heim | feel myself affected by the force of his 
personality, yet I know all the time that, like 
the government he served so loyally, he was 
fundamentally ruthless, shameless, and cruel. 
He accepted in full Bismarck’s famous dictum 
that a German must be ready to sacrifice for 
Kaiser and Fatherland not only his life but his 
honor as well. 


THE AUSTRIAN AMBASSADOR 


Just as Wangenheim personified Germany, so 
did his colleague, Pallavicini, personify Aus- 
tria. Wangenheim was always looking to the 
future, Pallavicini to the past. Wangenheim 
represented that mixture of commercialism and 
medieval lust for conquest that constitute 
Prussian weltpolitik; Pallavicini was a diplo- 
mat left over from the days of Metternich. 
“Germany wants this!’’ Wangenheim would 
shout, when an important point had to be 
decided; “1 shall consult my foreign office,’ 
the hesitating Pallavicini would say, on a 
similar occasion. The Austrian, with little 
upturned gray moustaches, with a rather stiff, 
even slightly strutting walk, looked like the 
old fashioned Marquis of the opera comique. 
I might compare Wangenheim with the repre- 
sentative of a great business firm that was 
lavish in its. expenditures and obtained its 
trade by generous entertaining, while his 
Austrian colleague represented a house that 
prided itself on its past achievements and was 
entirely content with its position. The same 
delight that Wangenheim took in Pan-German 
plans, Pallavicini found in all the niceties and 
obscurities of diplomatic technique. The 
Austrian had represented his country in Tur- 
key many years, and was the dean of the corps, 
a dignity of which he was extremely proud. 
He found his delight in upholding all the 
honors of his position; he was expert in arrang- 
ing the order of precedence at ceremonial 
dinners and there was not a single detail of 
etiquette that he did not have at his finger’s 
ends. When it came to affairs of state, how- 
ever, he was merely a tool of Wangenheim. In 
this way Pallavicini played to his German 
ally precisely the same part that his Empire 
was playing to that of the Kaiser. In the 
early months of the war the bearing of these 
two men completely mirrored the respective 
successes and failures of their countries. As 
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the Germans boasted of victory after vic- 
tory Wangenheim’s already huge and erect 
figure seemed to become larger and more up- 
standing, while Pallavicini, as the Austrians 
lost battle after battle to the Russians, 
seemed to become smaller and more shrinking. 


II 


The situation in Turkey in these critical 
months seemed almost to have been artifici- 
ally created to give the fullest opportunities to 
a man of Wangenheim’s genius. The so- 
called Young Turks, more properly the com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, now dominated 
the Turkish empire. Several years before | 
came to Turkey | remember reading a most 
encouraging piece of news. A_ body of 
young revolutionists had swept from the 
mountains of Macedonia, marched upon the 
capital, deposed the Sultan Abdul Hamid and 
established a constitutional system. Turkey, 
these glowing newspaper stories told us, had 
become a democracy, with a parliament, a 
responsible ministry, universal suffrage, equal- 
ity of all citizens before the law, freedom of 
speech and of the press, and all the other 
essentials of a free, liberty-loving common- 
wealth. That a party of Turks had for years 
been struggling for such reforms | well knew; 
that their ambitions had become realities 
seemed to indicate that, after all, there was 
such a thing as human progress. The long 
welter of massacre and disorder in the Turkish 
Empire had apparently ended; the great assas- 
sin, Abdul Hamid, had been removed fo soli- 
tary confinement at Saloniki; and his brother, 
‘the gentle Mohammed V, had ascended the 
throne as the first constitutional sovereign of 
Turkey. Such had been the promise; by the 
time I reached Constantinople, in 1913, how- 
ever, many changes had taken place. Aus- 
tria had annexed two Turkish provines, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina; Italy had wrenched 
away Tripoli; Turkey had fought two wars 
with the Balkan states, and had lost all her 
territories in Europe, except Constantinople 
and a small hinterland. The aims for the 
regeneration of Turkey that had inspired the 
revolution had evidently miscarried; I soon 
discovered that four years of so-called demo- 
cratic rule had ended with the nation more 
degraded, more impoverished, and more dis- 
membered than ever before. Indeed, . long 
before I had arrived this attempt to establish 
a Turkish democracy had failed. I need 
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hardly explain in detail the causes of this 
failure. Let us not criticise too harshly the 
Young Turks; there is no question that, at the 
beginning, they were sincere. In a speech in 
Liberty Square, Saloniki, in July, 1908, 
Enver Pasha had eloquently declared that, 
“To-day arbitrary government has disap- 
peared. We are all brothers. There are no 
longer in Turkey Bulgarians, Greeks, Servians, 
Rumanians, Mussulmans, Jews. Under the 
same blue sky we are all proud to be Otto- 
mans.” That represented the Young Turk 
ideal for the new Turkish state, but it was an 
ideal which they could not realize. The 
races which had been maltreated and massa- 
cred for centuries by the Turks could not trans- 
form themselves overnight into brothers; the 
hatreds, jealousies, and religious prejudices 
of the past still divided Turkey into a medley 
of warring clans. Above all, the destructive 
wars and the loss of great sections of the Turkish 


“Empire had destroyed the prestige of the new 


democracy. There were plenty of other rea- 
sons for the failure; but it is hardly necessary 
to go into them at this time. 


THE COMMITTEE OF UNION AND PROGRESS 


Though the Young Turks had disappeared as 
a positive, regenerating force, they still existed 
as a political machine. Their leaders, Talaat, 
Enver, and Djemal, had long since abandoned 
any expectation of reforming their state, but 
they had developed an insatiable lust for per- 
sonal power. The political order that existed 
in Turkey in 1913 bore certain resemblances 
to the Boss system in the United States. The 
Committee of Union and Progress was a pri- 
vate, irresponsible group of men who 
secretly manipulated elections, and filled the 
offices with their own henchmen. It had its 
own building in Constantinople, with a su- 
preme chief who-gave all his time to its affairs 
and issued orders to his subordinates,—in fact 
he ruled the party precisely like an American 
city boss in our most unregenerate days. It 
furnished a splendid illustration of “invisible 
government.” This kind of irresponsible gov- 
ernment has obtained control of American cities 
mainly because the real hard working citizens 
are busily engaged in their daily tasks and have 
no leisure for public matters. In Turkey the 
masses were altogether too ignorant to under- 
stand the meaning of democracy; the 
bankruptcy and general vicissitudes of the 
country had left it with practically no govern- 
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ment and an easy prey to a desperate band of 
adventurers. The Committee of Union and 
Progress, with Talaat Bey as the Supreme 
Boss, constituted such a band. About forty 
men controlled this committee, and there 
were sub-committees stationed in all impor- 
tant cities of the empire. These men met 
frequently in secret; they formulated their 
plans, allocated the patronage and issued 
orders to their appointees, who filled nearly 
all the important offices. These men, like 
orthodox department heads in the worst days 
—now happily passed—of American city 
government, “took orders” and made the 
appointments submitted to them. 

I must admit, however, that | do our cor- 
rupt American gangs a certain injustice in 
comparing them with the Turkish Committee 
of Union and Progress. Talaat, Enver, and 
Djemal had added to their system a detail 
that has not figured extensively in American 
politics,—that of assassination and judicial 
murder. They had wrested power from the 
other factions by a deed a violence. This 
coup d’etat had taken place on January 26, 
1913, a few months before my arrival. At 
that time a political group, headed by the 
venerable Kiamil Pasha, as Grand Vizier, and 
Nazim Pasha, as minister of war, controlled 
the government; they represented a faction 
known as the “liberal party,” which was 
chiefly distinguished for its enmity to the 
Young Turks. These men had fought the 
disastrous Balkan war; and, in January, they 
had felt themselves compelled to accept the 
advice of the European powers and surrender 
Adrianople to Bulgaria. The Young Turks 
had been outside the breastworks for about six 
months, looking for an opportunity to return to 
power. The proposed surrender of Adrianople 
apparently furnished them this opportunity. 
Adrianople was an important Turkish city 
and naturally the Turkish people regarded the 
contemplated surrender as marking still anoth- 
er milestone to their national doom. Talaat and 
Enver hastily collected about 200 followers and 
marched up to the Sublime Porte, where the 
ministry was then sitting. Nazim, hearing 
the uproar, stepped out into the hall. He cour- 
ageously faced the crowd, a cigarette in his 
mouth and his hands thrust into his pockets. 

“Come, boys,” he said, good humoredly, 
“what’s all this noise about? Don’t you 
know that it is interfering with our delib- 
erations?” 


The words had hardly left his mouth, when 
he fell dead. A bullet had pierced a vital 
spot. 

The mob, led by Talaat and Enver, then 
forced their way into the council room. They 
forced Kiamil, the Grand Vizier—he was more 
than eighty years old—to resign his post 
under threat of meeting Nazim’s fate. 


A REIGN OF TERROR 


As assassination had been the means by 
which these chieftains had obtained the 
supreme power, so assassination continued 
to be the instrument upon which they depended 
for maintaining their control. Djemal, in 
addition to his other duties, had control of 
the police; he developed all the talents of 
a Fouché, and did his work so successfully 
that any man who wished to conspire against 
the Young Turks usually retired for that 
purpose to Paris or Athens. The few months 
that preceded my arrival had been a reign of 
terror. The Young Turks had destroyed Abdul 
Hamid’s régime only to adopt that Sultan’s 
favorite methods of quieting opposition. [n- 
stead of having one Abdul Hamid, Turkey 
now discovered that she had several. Men 
were arrested and deported. by the score, and 
hangings of political offenders — opponents, 
that is, of the ruling gang—were common 
occurrences. 

The difficult position of the Sultan particu- 
larly facilitated the position of this committee. 
We must remember that Mohammed V was 
not only Sultan but Caliph—not only the 
temporary ruler, but also head of the Moham- 
medan Church. In this capacity he was an 
object of veneration to millions of devout 
Mussulmans; a fact which would have given a 
strong man in his position great influence in 
freeing Turkey from this crowd. | presume 
that even those who had the most kindly feel- 
ings toward the Sultan would not havedescribed 
him as an energetic, masterful man. Had his 
days been cast in more favorable times perhaps 
the present ruler of Turkey might have devel- 
oped into the actual head of the state. It isa 
miracle, however, that the circumstances 
which fate had forced upon Mohammed 
had not long since completely destroyed him. 
His brother was Abdul Hamid—Gladstone’s 
“great assassin,’ a man who ruled by espionage 
and bloodshed, and who had no more consider- 
ation for his own relations than for his mas- 
sacred Armenians. One of Abdul’s first acts, 
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on ascending the throne, was to shut up his heir 
apparent in a palace, surrounding him with 
spies, limiting him for society to his harem and 
a few palace functionaries, and constantly 
holding over his head the fear of assassination. 
Naturally Mohammed’s education had been 
limited; he spoke only Turkish, and his only 
means of learning about the outside world was 
an occasional Turkish newspaper. So long 
as he remained quiescent, the heir apparent 
was comfortable and fairly secure; but he knew 
that the first sign of revolt or even a too curious 
interest in what was going on, would be the 
signal for his death. Hard as this prepara- 
tion was, it had not destroyed what was at 
bottom a benevolent, gentle nature. The 
Sultan had no characteristics that suggested the 
“terrible Turk.” He was simply a quiet, 
easy-going, gentlemanly old man. Every- 
body liked him and | do not think that he 
nourished ill-feeling against a human soul. 
He could not rule his empire, for he had had no 
preparation for such a difficult task; he took 
a certain satisfaction in his title and in his 
consciousness that he was a lineal descendant 
_of the great Osman; clearly, however, he could 
not oppose the schemes of the men who were 
then struggling for the control of Turkey. In 
exchanging Abdul Hamid, as his master, for 
Talaat, Enver, and Djemal, the Sultan had 
not greatly improved his personal position. 
The Committee of Union and Progress ruled 
him precisely as they ruled all the rest of 
Turkey—by intimidation. The Sultan had 
attempted on one occasion to assert his inde- 
pendence, and the conclusion of this episode 
left no doubt as to who was master. A group 
of thirteen “conspirators” and other criminals, 
some real ones, others merely political offen- 
ders, had been sentenced to be hanged and 
among, them was the imperial son-in-law. 
Before the execution could take place the 
Sultan had to sign the death warrants. He 
did not object to viséing the hangings of the 
other twelve, but he begged that. he be 
permitted to pardon his son-in-law. The 
nominal ruler of 20,000,000 people figuratively 
went down upon his knees before Talaat, but 
all his pleadings did not affect this determined 
man. Here, Talaat reasoned, was a chance to 
decide, once for all, who was master, the Sultan 
or themselves! A few days afterward the mel- 
ancholy figure of the imperial son-in-law, dang- 
ling at the end of a rope in full view of the Turk- 
isk populace, visibly reminded the empire that 


Talaat and the Committee were the masters of 
Turkey. . After this tragical test of strength, 
the Sultan never attempted again to interfere 
in affairs of state. He knew what had hap- 
pened to Abdul Hamid, and he feared an even 
more terrible fate for himself. 


II] 


Talaat, the leading man in this band of 
usurpers, really had remarkable personal qual- 
ities. He had started life as a letter carrier; 
from this occupation he had risen to be a tele- 
graph operator at Adrianople; and of these 
humble beginnings he was extremely proud. 
I visited him once or twice at his house; 
although Talaat was then the most powerful 
man in the Turkish Empire his home was still 
the modest home of a man of the people. It 
was cheaply furnished; the whole establish- 
ment reminded me of a thirty dollar a month 
apartment in New York. His most cherished 
possession was the telegraph instrument with 
which he had once earned his living; I have 
seen him take the key and call up one of his 
personal friends or associates. Talaat one 
night told me that he had that day received 
his salary as Minister of the Interior; after 
paying his debts, he said, he had just one 
hundred dollars left in the world. He liked to 
spend his spare time with the rough-shod 
crew that made up the Committee of Union 
and Progress; in the interims when he was out 
of the cabinet he used to occupy the desk daily 
at party headquarters, personally managing 
the party machine. His powerful frame, his 
huge sweeping back and his rocky biceps em- 
phasized that natural mental strength and 
forcefulness which made possible his career. 
In discussing matters Talaat liked to sit at 
his desk, with his shoulders drawn up, his 
head thrown back and his wrists, twice the 
size of an ordinary man’s, planted fiercely on 
the table. It always seemed to me that it 
would take a crowbar to pry these wrists 
from the board, once Talaat had laid them 
down. Whenever | think of Talaat now | do 
not primarily recall his rollicking laugh, his 
uproarious enjoyment of a good story, the 
mighty stride with which he crossed the room, 
his fierceness, his determination, his remorse- 
lessness,—the whole life and nature of the man 
takes form in those gigantic wrists. 

Talaat, like most strong men, had his forbid- 
ding, even his ferocious moods. One day I 
found him sitting at the usual place, his mas- 
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TALAAT PASHA, GRAND VIZIER OF TURKEY 


In 1914, when the war broke out, Talaat was Minister of the Interior and the most influential leader in the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, the secret organization which controlled the Turkish Empire. A few years ago Talaat 
was a letter-carrier, and afterward a telegraph operator in Adrianople. His talents are those of a great political 
boss. He recently represented Turkey in the peace negotiations with Russia and his signature appears on the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty 
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THE “IDAHO” AND 
THE “‘MISSISSIPPI” 


The battleships 
which the American 
Government sold to 
Greece in June, 1914. 
Greece purchased these 
to protect herself against 
an attack by Turkey, 
then threatening. The 
German Ambassador at 
Constantinople warned 
Mr. Morgenthau that 
the sale of these ships 
might “cause a Euro- 
pean war” 
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sive shoulders 
drawn up, his eyes 
glowering, his wrists 
planted on the desk. 
I always antici- 
pated trouble when- 
ever | found him in 
this attitude. As | 
made request after 
request, Talaat, be- 
tween his puffs at 
his cigarette, would 
answer “‘No!”’ 
“No!” “No!” 

I slipped around 
to his side of the 
desk. 

“T think those 
wrists are making 

















all the trouble, 
your Excellency,” I said. 
take them off the table?”’ 
Talaat’s ogre-like face began to crinkle, he 
threw up his arms, leaned back, and gave a 
roar of terrific laughter. He enjoyed my joke 
so much that he granted every request I made. 
At another time I came into his room when 
a couple of Arab princes were present. Talaat 
was solemn and dignified, and refused every 
favor I asked. “No, I shall not do that.” 
“No, I haven’t the slightest idea of doing 
that,” he would answer. I saw that he was 
trying to impress his princely guests; to show 
them that he had become so great a man 


“Won't you please 


that he did not hesitate to “turn down” an 
ambassador. So I came up nearer and spoke 
quietly. 

“T see you are trying to make an impres- 
sion on these Princes,” I said. “Now if it’s 
necessary to pose, do it with the Austrian 
ambassador — he’s out there waiting to come 
in. My time is too important.” 

Talaat laughed. ‘Come back in an hour,” 
he said. I came back; the Arab princes had 
left, and we had no difficulty in arranging 
matters to my satisfaction. 

“Some one has got to govern Turkey; why 
not we?” Talaat once said to me/ The situ- 
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TURKISH CAVALRY 
AND INFANTRY 


These troops were 
drilled by German mili- 
tary instructors. In 
January, 1914, the Turk- 
ish army was a ragged 
undisciplined force. 
The officers had re- 
ceived no pay for three 
months; it showed in 
theirappearance; the sol- 
diers did not even have 
shoes. Then came Liman 
von Sanders, sent by the 
Kaiser to organize this 
army in preparation for 
the approaching world 
war. These troops show 
the result of six months’ 
training. 
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“T have 
been greatly disappointed,” he would say, 
“at the failure of the Turks to appreciate demo- 


ation had just about come to that. 


cratic institutions. | hoped for it once, and | 
worked hard for it,—but they were not pre- 
pared for it.” He saw a country which the 
first enterprising man who came along might 
grab; and he determined to be that man. Of 
all the Turkish politicians | met | regarded 
Talaat as the only one who really had extra- 
ordinary native ability; and he showed this in 
the measures which he took, after the murder of 
Nazim, to gain the upper hand in this dis- 
tracted empire. He did not seize the govern- 





ment all at once; he 
went at it gradually, 
feeling his way. He 
realized the weak- 
nesses of his posi- 
tion; he had several 
forces to deal with, 
the revolutionary 
committee which 
had backed him, 
the army, the for- 
eign governments, 
and the several fac- 
tions that made up 
what then passed 
for public opinion 
in Turkey. Any of 
these elements 
might destroy him, 
politically and 
physically. He always anticipated a violent 
death; “I do not expect to die in my bed,” 
he told me. By becoming Minister of the 
Interior, Talaat gained control of the police and 
the administration of the provinces, or vila- 
yets; this gave him a great amount of patron- 
age, which he used to strengthen his position 
with the Committee. He attempted to gain 
the support of all influential factions by 
gradually placing their representatives in the 
other cabinet posts. Though he afterward be- 
came the man who was chiefly responsible for 
the massacre of hundreds of thousands of 
Armenians, at this time Talaat maintained the. 
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C. K. G. BILLINGS 


An American capitalist who visited Constantinople in 
March, 1914, to discuss the question of an American loan to 
Turkey. At that time the Turkish treasury was empty and 
was seeking financial support elsewhere thanin Europe. Talaat 
was turning to the United States because he knew that the 
United States had no territorial ambitions in Turkey. The so 
German Ambassador was much excited over the possibility 


that American bankers might finance the Turkish empire 


pretense that the Committee stood for the un- 
ionization of all the races in the empire; his 
first cabinet contained an Arab-Christian, a 
Deunme (a Jew by race, but a Mohammedan 
by religion), a Circassian, an Armenian, an 
Egyptian. He made the latter Grand Vizier, 
the highest post in the government, a position 
which roughly corresponds to that of Chan- 
cellor in the German Empire. Prince Said 
Halim, this new dignitary, was a cousin of the 
Khedive of Egypt; he was an exceedingly vain 
and ambitious man,—not ambitious so much 
for real power as for the trappings that went 
with it. The Young Turk programme included 
the reconquest of Egypt, and the Committee 
had promised Halim that, when this was ac- 
complished, he was to become Khedive. 





Germany’s war preparations had for years 
included the study of internal conditions in 
other countries; an indispensable part of 
the Imperial programme had been to take 
advantage of such disorganizations as existed 
to push her schemes of penetration and con- 
quest. What her emissaries have accom- 
plished in Russia and to a smaller extent in 
Italy is now tragically apparent. Clearly 
such a situation as existed in Turkey in 1913 
and 1914, provided an ideal opportunity of 
manipulations of this kind. The advantage 
of Germany’s position was that Talaat 
needed Germany almost as badly as Ger- 
many needed Talaat. He and his Com- 
mittee needed some exterior power to organ- 
ize the army and navy, to finance the na- 
tion, to help them reconstruct their indus- 
trial system, and to protect them against 
the encroachments of the encircling nations. 
Ignorant as they were of foreign countries, 
they needed a skillful adviser to pilot them 
through the channels of international in- 
trigue. Where was such a protector to be 
obtained? Evidently only one of the great 
European powers could perform this office. 
Which one should it be? Ten years before 
Turkey would have naturally appealed to 
England. But now the Turks regarded 
England as merely the nation that had des- 
poiled them of Egypt, and that had failed 
to protect Turkey from dismemberment 
after the Balkan wars. In association with 
Russia, Great Britain controlled Persia, and 
thus constituted a constant threat—at least 
the Turks believed —against their 

Asiatic dominions. England was gradually 

withdrawing her investments from Turkey; 
English statesmen believed that the task of 
driving the Turk from Europe was about 
complete; the whole Near-Eastern policy of 
Great Britain hinged on maintaining the 
organization of the Balkans as it had been 
determined by the Treaty of Bucharest—a 
treaty which Turkey refused to regard as 
binding and which she was determined to 
upset. Above all, England had become the 
virtual ally of Turkey’s traditional enemy, 
Russia, and there was even then a general 
belief, which the Turkish chieftains shared, 
that England was entirely willing that 
Russia should inherit Constantinople and 
the Dardanelles. 

Though Russia was then making no such 
pretensions, at least openly, the fact that 
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she was crowding Turkey in other directions 
made it impossible that Talaat and Enver 
should look for support in that direction. 
Italy had just seized the last Turkish pro- 
vince in Africa, Tripoli, and at that moment 
was holding Rhodes and other Turkish is- 
lands and was known to cherish aggressive 
plans in Asia Minor. France was the ally 
of Russia and Great Britain, and was also 
constantly extending her influence in Syria. 
The personal equation played an important 
part in the ensuing drama. The ambas- 
sadors of the Triple Entente hardly concealed 
their contempt for the dominant Turkish 
politicians and their methods. Sir Louis 
Mallet, the British ambassador, was a high- 
minded and cultivated English gentleman; 
Bompard, the French Ambassador, was 
similarly a charming, honorable Frenchman; 
and both were constitutionally disqualified 
from participating in the murderous in- 
trigues which then comprised Turkish poli- 
tics. Giers, the Russian Ambassador, was a 
proud and scornful diplomat of the old 
aristocratic régime. He was exceedingly 
astute, but the contemptuous manner in 
which he treated the Young Turks na- 
turally made their leaders incline to Ger- 
many. Indeed these three ambassadors did 
not regard the Talaat and Enver régime as 
permanent. That many factions had risen 
and fallen in the last six years they knew; 











BUSTANY EFFENDI 
Ex-Minister of Commerce and Agriculture in the Turkish 


cabinet who came to Mr. Morgenthau in January, 1914, 


and they likewise believed that this latest 
usurpation would vanish in a few months. 

But there was one man in Turkey then 
who had no nice scruples about using such 


seeking American assistance in financially rehabilitating 
Turkey. Bustany is a Christian Arab, who represented 
Turkey at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. He is a great 
scholar and speaks English fluently 


agencies as were most available for accom- 

plishing his purpose. Wangenheim clearly saw 
what his colleagues had only faintly perceived, 
that these men were steadily fastening their 
hold on Turkey, and that they were looking for 
some strong power that would recognize their 
position and abet them in maintaining it. Let 
us imagine that there had been no Monroe Doc- 
trine six years ago, when Huerta gained control 
of Mexico by murdering his predecessor. What 
Huerta needed to maintain his ascendency 
was strong foreign support—his repeated 
attempts to gain American recognition made 
this painfully apparent. Let us suppose that 
Germany, by recognizing Huerta, organizing 
the finances of his country, and equipping 
and modernizing his army, could have got 
a preliminary grip on Mexico that would 
have amounted to practical possession. Now 


this is exactly what happened in Turkey. 
As I look back upon the situation, the whole 
operation seems so clear, so simple, so inev- 
itable. Germany, up to that time, was prac- 
tically the only great power in Europe that 
had not appropriated large slices of Turkish 
territory; this gave her an initial advantage. 
Germany’s representation at Constantinople 
was far better qualified than that of any other 
country, not only by absence of scruples, but 
also by knowledge and skill, to handle this 
situation. Wangenheim was not the only 
capable German then on the ground. A 
particularly influential outpost of Pan-Ger- 
many was Paul Weitz, who had represented 
the Frankfurter Zeitung in Turkey for thirty 
years. Weitz had the most intimate acquain- 
tance with Turks and Turkish affairs; there 
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was not a hidden 
recess to which he 
could not gain ad- 
mittance. He was 
constantly at Wan- 
genheim’s elbow, 
coaching, advising, 
informing. The 
German naval at- 
taché, Humann, the 
son of a famous 
German = archzlo- 
gist, had been born 
in Smyrna, and had 
passed practically 
his whole life in 
Turkey; he not only 
spoke Turkish, but he could also think like a 
Turk; the whole psychology of the people was 
part of his mental equipment. Moreover, 
Enver, one of the two main Turkish chieftains, 
was Humann’s intimate friend. When | 
think of this experienced trio, Wangenheim, 
Weitz, and Humann, and of the delightful and 
honorable gentlemen who were opposed to 
them, Mallet, Bompard, and Giers, the events 
that now rapidly followed seem as inevitable as 
the orderly processes of nature. By the spring 
of 1914 Talaat and Enver, representing the 
Committee of Union and Progress, practi- 
cally dominated the Turkish Empire. Wan- 
genheim, always having in mind the approach- 
ing war, had one inevitable move: that was to 
control Talaat and Enver. 


IV 


Early in January, 1914, Enver became 
Minister of War. At that time Enver was 





A GUARD OF HONOR 


Awaiting to escort 
the American Ambassa- 
dor to his presentation 
to the Sultan. In the 
little barber shop, spies 
were stationed by the 
Turkish Government to 
watch Mr. Morgen- 
thau’s visitors. The 
lower picture shows Mr. 
Morgenthau leaving the 
American Embassy for 
his presentation 

















thirty-two years old; like all the leading 
Turkish politicians of the period he came of 
humble stock; his popular title, “hero of the 
revolution,” shows why Talaat and the Com- 
mittee had selected him to head the army 


department. Enver enjoyed something of a 
military reputation though, so far as | could 
discover, he had never achieved a great mili- 
tary success. The revolution of which he was 
one of the leaders in 1908 cost very few human 
lives; he commanded an army in Tripoli against 
the Italians in 1912—but certainly there was 
nothing Napoleonic about that campaign. En- 
ver used to tell me himself how, in the second 
Balkan war, he had ridden all night at the 
head of his troops to the capture of Adrian- 
ople, and how, when he arrived there, the 
Bulgarians had abandoned it and his vic- 
tory had thus been a bloodless one. But 
certainly Enver did have one trait that made 
for success in such a distracted country as 
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MOHAMMED V, THE 
SULTAN OF TURKEY 

His majesty is a kind 
hearted old gentleman, 
who is entirely ignorant 
of the world and lacking 
in personal force and ini- 
tiative. Thelower picture 
shows the Sultan’s car- 
riage at the American 
Embassy waiting to 
take Mr. Morgenthau to 
an imperial audience 
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but his diminutive 
size did not prevent 
him from being a 
handsome, even an 
impressive figure. 
He was the type 
that in America we 
sometimes call a 
matinée idol; the 
word women fre- 
quently used to de- 
scribe him was 
“dashing.” His 
face contained not 
a single line or fur- 
row; it never dis- 





Turkey—and that was audacity. His other 
dominating motive was an unlimited ambition. 
I remember sitting one night with Enver, in 
his private apartment; on one side hung a 
picture of Napoleon, on the other one of 
Frederick the Great, and between them sat 
Enver himself! This fact gives some notion 
of the man’s colossal vanity; these two war- 
riors and statesmen were his great heroes and | 
believe that Enver actually thought fate had a 
career in store for him not unlike theirs. The 
fact that, at twenty-six, he had taken a lead- 
ing part in the revolution which had 
deposed Abdul Hamid naturally caused 
him to compare himself with Bonaparte; 
many times has he told me that he believed 
himself to be “a man of destiny.” Enver 
even affected to believe that he had been 
divinely set apart to reéstablish the glory 
of Turkey and make himself the great dictator. 
Like Napoleon, Enver was short in stature, 


closed his emotions 
or his thoughts; he was always calm, steely, im- 
perturbable. That Enver certainly lacked 
Napoleon’s penetration is evident from the way 
which he had planned to obtain the supreme 
power; for he early allied his personal fortunes 
with Germany. For years his sympathies had 
been with the Kaiser. At the fall of Abdul 
Hamid he had gone on a military mission to 
Berlin; and here the Kaiser immediately de- 
tected in him a possible instrument for working 
out his plans in the Orient, and cultivated him 
in numerous ways. Afterward Enver spent a 
considerable time in Berlin as military attaché; 
when he returned, he was wearing a mustache 
slightly curled up at the ends; he could speak 
German; indeed he had been completely cap- 
tivated by Prussianism. As soon as Enver 
became Minister of War, Wangenheim flat- 
tered and cajoled the young man, played upon 
his ambitions and doubtless promised him 
Germany’s complete support in achieving 























DJEMAL PASHA, MINISTER OF MARINE 
'n 1914 Djemal headed the Police Department; it was his duty to run down citizens who were opposing 
the political gang then controlling Turkey. Such opponents were commonly assassinated or judicially murdered. 
Afterward Djemal was Minister of Marine, and as such violently protested against the sale of American warships 
to Greece. Then he was sent to Palestine as Commander of the Fourth Army Corps, where he distinguished him- 
self as leader in the wholesale massacre of the non-Moslem population 
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TALAAT AND ENVER AT A 


them. In his private conversation Enver 
made no secret of his admiration for Germany. 

Thus Enver’s elevation to the Ministry of 
War was virtually a German victory. He 
immediately instituted a drastic reorgani- 
zation. Enver told me himself that he had 
accepted the post only on condition that he 
should have a free hand; and this free hand he 
now proceeded to exercise. The army still 
contained a large number of officers who 
inclined to the old régime rather than to the 
Young Turks—many of them partisans of the 
murdered Nazim. Enver promptly cashiered 
268 of these, and put in their places men who 
were known as “U and P” men and 
Germans. The Enver-Talaat group always 
feared a revolution that would depose them as 
they had thrown out their predecessors. 
Many times did they tell me that their own 
success as revolutionists had taught them 
how easily a few determined men could seize 
control of the country; they did not propose to 
have a little group in their army organize such 
a coup d'etat against them. The boldness of 
Enver’s move alarmed even Talaat, but Enver 
showed the determination of his character and 
refused to reconsider his action. One of the 
officers removed was Chukri Pasha, who had 
defended Adrianople in the Balkan war. 
Enver issued a circular to the Turkish com- 
manders practically telling them that they 





MILITARY REVIEW 


Observing the transformation worked in the Turkish army by its German drill-masters. This was in early July, 
1914, almost a month before the war broke out. Talaat is the huge broad-shouldered man at the right; Enver is the 


smaller figure to the left 


must look to him for preferment alone—that 
they could make no headway by playing 
politics with any group except that dominated 
by the Young Turks. 

Talaat was not an enthusiastic Prussian 
like Enver. He had no intention of playing 
Germany’s game; he was working chiefly for 
the Committee and for himself. He could not 
succeed unless he had control of the army; 
therefore, he had made Enver, for years his 
closest associate in “U and P” politics, 
Minister of War. But he needed a strong 
army if he was to have any at all; therefore he 
had turned to Germany. Wangenheim and 
Talaat, in the latter part of 1913, had 
arranged that the Kaiser should send a 
military mission to reorganize the Turkish 
army. Talaat told me that on calling in this 
mission he was using Germany, though Ger- 
many thought that it was using him. That 
there were definite dangers in the move he well 
understood. A deputy who discussed this 
situation with Talaat in January, 1914, has 
given me a memorandum of a conversation 
which shows well what was going on in Talaat’s 
mind. 

“Why do you hand the management of the 
country over to the Germans?” asked this 
deputy, referring to the German military 
mission. “Don’t you see that this is part of 
Germany’s plan to make Turkey a German 
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THE MARQUIS GARRONI; ITALIAN AMBASSADOR TO THE SUBLIME PORTE IN IQI4 


One of the most charming and accomplished of Italian diplomats, though his position was made difficult by the fact that 
Italy had just taken from Turkey her last African province of Tripoli 


colony—that we shall become merely another 
Egypt?” 

“We understand perfectly,” replied Talaat, 
“that that is Germany’s programme. We 
aJso know that we cannot put this country on 
its feet with our own resources. We shall, 
therefore, take advantage of such technical 
and material assistance as the Germans can 
place at our disposal. We shall use Germany 
to help us reconstruct and defend the country 
until we are able to govern ourselves with our 
own strength. When that day comes, we can 
say good-bye to the Germans within twenty- 
four hours.” 

Certainly the physical condition of the 
Turkish army betrayed the need of assistance 
from some source. The picture it presented, 
before the Germans arrived, | have always 
regarded as portraying the condition of the 
whole Empire. When | issued invitations for 
my first official reception a large number of 
Turkish officers asked to be permitted to come 
in evening clothes; they said that they had no 
uniforms and no money with which to purchase 
or to hire them. They had not received 
their salaries for three and a half months. As 


, 


the Grand Vizier, who regulates the etiquette 
of such functions, still insisted on full military 
dress, many of these officials had to absent 
themselves. About the same time the new 
German mission asked the Commander of the 
second army corps to exercise his men; the 
latter replied that he could not do so as his 
men had no shoes! 

Desperate and wicked as Talaat subsequently 
showed himself to be, I still think that he at 
least was not then a willing tool of Germany. 
An episode that involved myself bears out 
this view. In describing the relations of the 
great powers to Turkey I have said nothing 
about the United States. In fact we had no 
particular business relations at that time. 
The Turks regarded us as a country of idealists 
and altruists; the fact that we spent millions 
building wonderful educational institutions in 
their country purely from philanthropic mo- 
tives aroused their astonishment and possibly 
their admiration. They liked Americans and 
regarded us as about the only disinterested 
friends they had among the nations. But our 
interest in Turkey was small; the Standard 
Oil Company did a growing business, the 





BARON VON WANGENHEIM, GERMAN AMBASSADOR TO TURKEY 


He was personally selected by the Kaiser to bring Turkey into line with Germany and transform that country 
into an ally of Germany in the forthcoming war—a task at which he succeeded. Wangenheim represented German 
diplomacy in its most ruthless and most shameless aspects. He believed with Bismarck that a patriotic German 
must stand ready to sacrifice for Kaiser and Fatherland not only his life, but his honor as well. With wonderful 
skill he manipulated the desperate adventurers who controlled Turkey in 1914 into instruments of Germany 











HENRY MORGENTHAU, AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO TURKEY, I9QI 3-1916 
Mr.Morgenthau is standing on the terrace of the American Embassy in Constantinople. The two boys are his grand- 
sons, Henry M. and Mortimer J. Fox; the two girls are the daughters of the Swedish Minister to Turkey, C. d’Anckars- 
vard. Madame d’Anckarsvard is an American 
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THE AMERICAN SUMMER EMBASSY ON THE BOSPHORUS 
Not far away, across the Strait, which is here only a mile wide, Darias crossed with his Asiatic hosts nearly 2,500 years ago 


Singer Company sold sewing machines to the 
Armenians; we bought much of their tobacco, 
figs, and rugs, and gathered their licorice root. 
In addition to these activities, missionaries and 
educational experts were about our only con- 
tacts with the Turkish Empire. The Turks 
knew that we had no desire to dismember their 
country or to mingle in Balkan politics. The 
very fact that my country was so disinterested 


‘was perhaps the reason why Talaat discussed 


Turkish affairs so freely with me. In the 
course of these conversations | frequently 
expressed my desire to serve them, and Talaat 


and some of the other members of the Cabinet 
got into the habit of consulting me on business 
matters. Soon after my arrival, I. made a 
speech at the American Chamber of Commerce 
in Constantinople; Talaat, Djemal, and other 
important leaders were present. I talked 
about the backward economic state of Tur- 
key and admonished them not to be discour- 
aged. I described the condition of the United 
States after the Civil War and made the point 
that our devastated Southern states presented 
a spectacle not unlike that of Turkey at that 
present moment. I then related how we had 

















ENVER PASHA, MINISTER OF WAR 
A man of the people, who, at 26, was a leader in the revolution which deposed Abdul Hamid and estab- 


lished the new régime of the Young Turks. At that time the Young Turks honestly desired io establish a 
Turkish democracy. This attempt failed miserably and the Young Turk leaders then ruled the Turkish Empire 
for their own selfish purposes, and have developed a government which is much more wicked and murderous 
than that of Abdul Hamid. Enver is the man chiefly responsible for turning the Turkish army over to Germany. 
He imagines himself a Turkish combination of Napoleon and Frederick the Great 














SAID HALIM, EX-GRAND VIZIER 


Said is an Egyptian prince, who provided campaign money for the political activities of the Young Turks, 
and, as a reward, was made Grand Vizier. In this position he was not permitted to exercise any real authority. 
He was promised that when the Young Turks succeeded in expelling England from Egypt, he should become 
Khedive 
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THE AMERICAN, BRITISH, AND FRENCH AMBASSADORS 
Mr. Morgenthau (at the left) in congenial association with Sir Louis Mallet, the British Ambassador to Turkey in 
1914. Sir Louis had been secretary to Sir Edward Grey and was pursuing a policy of conciliation and “hands off’’ in 
Turkey. At the right are Sir Louis Mallet and M. Bompard, the French Ambassador to Turkey. Neither the French nor 
the British Ambassador made any attempt to compete with the German diplomats for the favor of Talaat, Enver, 
and the other leaders of the Young Turks 


gone to work, realized on our resources and 
built up the present thriving nation. My 
remarks apparently made a deep impression, 
especially my statement that after the Civil 
War the United States became a large borrower 
in foreign money markets and invited immi- 
gration from all parts of the world. 

This speech apparently gave Talaat a new 
idea. It was not impossible that the United 
States might furnish him the material support 
he had been seeking in Europe. Already | 
had suggested that an American financial 
expert be sent to study Turkish finance; | had 
mentioned Mr. Henry Bruére, of New York— 
a suggestion which the Turks had favorably 
received. At that time Turkey’s greatest 
need was money. France had financed Turkey 
for many years, and French bankers, in the 
spring of 1914, were negotiating on another 
large loan. Though Germany had made some 
loans, the condition of the Berlin money 
market at that time did not encourage the 


Turks to expect much assistance from that 
source. 

In late December, 1913, Bustany Effendi, a 
Christian Arab, and Minister of Commerce 
and Agriculture, who spoke English fluently 
—he had been Turkish commissioner to the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1893—called and 
approached me on the question of an American 
loan. Bustany asked if there were not Ameri- 
can financiers who would take entire charge of 
the reorganization of Turkish finance. His 
plea was really a cry of despair and it touched 
me deeply. But I had been in Turkey only 
six weeks; obviously I had no information on 
which I could recommend such a large con- 
tract to American bankers. Talaat came to 
me a few days later, and suggested that I make 
a prolonged tour over the Empire and study 
the situation at first hand. Meanwhile he 
asked if | could not arrange a small temporary 
loan to tide them over the interim. He said 
there was absolutely no money in the Turkish 
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treasury; if | could only get them $5,000,000, 
that would satisfy them. I told Talaat that I 
would try to get this money for them and that 
I would adopt his suggestion and inspect his 
Empire with the possible idea of interesting 
American investors. After obtaining the con- 
sent of the State Department I wrote to my 
nephew and business associate, Mr. Robert 
E. Simon, asking him to sound certain New 
York institutions on making a small short- 
time collateral loan to Turkey. Mr. Simon’s 
investigations disclosed that a Turkish loan 
did not seem to be regarded as an attractive 
business undertaking in New York. Mr. 
Simon wrote, however, that Mr. C. K. G. Bil- 
lings had shown much interest in the idea; 
and that, if I desired, Mr. Billings would come 
out in his yacht and discuss the matter with 
the Turkish Cabinet. In a few days Mr. 
Billings had started toward Constantinople. 

The news of Mr. Billings’s approach spread 
with great rapidity all over the Turkish cap- 
ital; the fact that he was coming in his own 
private yacht seemed to magnify the import- 
ance and the glamor of the event. That a 
great American millionaire was prepared to 
reinforce the depleted Turkish Treasury and 
that this support was merely the preliminary 
step in the reorganization of Turkish finances 
by American capitalists produced a tremendous 
flutter in the foreign embassies. So rapidly 
did the information spread, indeed, that | 
rather suspected that the Turkish Cabinet 
had taken no particular pains to keep it 
secret. This suspicion was strengthened by a 
visit which | received from the Chief Rabbi 
Nahoum, who informed me that he had come 
at the request of Talaat. ‘There is a rumor,” 
said the Chief Rabbi, “that Americans areabout 
to make a loan to Turkey. Talaat would be 
greatly pleased if you would not contradict it.” 
Wangenheim displayed an almost hysterical in- 
terest; the idea of America coming to the finan- 
cial assistance of Turkey did not fall in with his 
plans at all; in his eyes Turkey’s poverty was 
chiefly valuable as a means of forcing the 
Empire into Germany’s hands. One day I 
showed Wangenheim a book containing etch- 
ings of Mr. Billings’s homes, pictures, and 
horses; he showed a great interest, not only in 
the horses—Wangenheim was something of a 
horseman himself—but in this tangible evi- 
dence of wealth. For the next few days Am- 
bassador after Ambassador and Minister after 
Minister filed into my office, each solemnly 


asking. for a glimpse at this book! As the 
time approached for Mr. Billings’s arrival 
Talaat began making elaborate plans for his 
entertainment; he consulted with me as to who 
should be invited to the proposed dinners, 
lunches, and receptions. As usual Wangen- 
heim got in ahead of the rest. He could not 
come to the dinner I had planned and asked me 
to have him for lunch; in this way he met 
Mr. Billings several hours before the other |, 
diplomats. Mr. Billings frankly told him 
that he was interested in Turkey and that it 
was not unlikely that he would make the loan. 

In the evening we gave the Billings party a 
dinner, all the important members of the Turk- 
ish Cabinet being present. Before this dinner, 
however, Talaat, Mr. Billings, and myself hada 
long talk about the loan. Talaat informed us 
that the French bankers had accepted their 
terms that very day, and that they would, 
therefore, need no American money at that 
time. He was exceedingly gracious and grate- 
ful to Mr. Billings and profuse in expressing 
his thanks. Indeed, he might well have been, 
for Mr. Billings’s arrival enabled Turkey at 
last to close negotiations with the French 
bankers. His attempt to express his appre- 
ciation had one curious manifestation. Enver, 
the second man in the Cabinet, was celebrating 
his wedding when Mr. Billings arrived. The 
progress which Enver was making in the 
Turkish world is evidenced from the fact that, 
although Enver, as I have said, came of the 
humblest stock, his bride was a daughter of 
the Turkish Imperial House. Turkish wed- 
dings are prolonged affairs, lasting two or 
three days. The day following the Embassy 
dinner Talaat gave the Billings party a 
luncheon at the Cercle d’Orient, and he insis- 
ted that Enver should leave his wedding cere- 
mony long enough to attend this function. 
Enver, therefore, came to the luncheon, sat 
through all the speeches, and then returned to 
his bridal party. 

I am convinced that Talaat did not regard 
this Billings episode as closed. As I look 
back upon this transaction | see clearly that he 
was seeking to extricate his country, and that 
the possibility that the United States would 
assist him in performing the rescue was ever 
present in his mind. He frequently spoke to 
me of Mr. “Beelings,” as he called him; even 
after Turkey had broken with France and 
England, and was depending on Germany for 
money, his mind still reverted to Mr. Billings’s 
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visit; perhaps he was thinking of our country 
as a financial haven of rest after he had carried 
out his plan of expelling the Germans. | am 
certain that the possibility of American help 
led him, in the days of the war, to do many 
things for me that he would not have other- 
wise done. “Remember me to Mr. Beelings”’ 
were almost the last words he said to me when 
I left Constantinople. This yachting visit, 
though it did not lack certain comedy elements 
at the time, | am sure ultimately saved many 
lives from starvation and massacre. 


V 


But even in March, 1914, the Germans had 
pretty well tightened their hold on Turkey. 
Liman von Sanders, who had arrived in 
December, had become the predominant 
influence in'the Turkish army. At first von 
Sanders’s appointment aroused no particular 
hostility; German missions had been called in 
- before to instruct the Turkish army, notably 
that of von der Goltz, and an English naval 
mission, headed by Admiral Limpus, was even 
then in Turkey trying to make something out 
of the Turkish navy. We soon discovered, 
however, that the Von Sanders military mis- 
sion was something quite different from those 
which I have named. Even before Von 
Sanders’s arrival it had been announced that 
he was to take command of the first Turkish 
army corps, and that General von Schnellen- 
dorf was to become Chief of Staff. These 
appointments simply signified that the Kaiser 
had annexed the Turkish army to his own. 
The British, French, and Russian Ambassadors 
immediately called upon the Grand Vizier and 
protested with more warmth than politeness 
over von Sanders’s elevation. The Turkish 
. Cabinet hemmed and hawed in the usual way, 
protested that the change was not important, 
and finally withdrew Von Sanders’s appoint- 
ment as head of the first army corps, and made 
him Inspector General—a post that gave 
him even greater power. Thus, by January, 
1914, seven months before the Great War 
began, Germany held this position in the Turk- 
ish army: a German general was Chief of 
Staff; another was Inspector General; scores 
of German officers held commands of the first 
importance and the Turkish politican who was 
even then an outspoken champion of Germany, 
Enver Bey, was Minister of War. 

After securing this diplomatic triumph 
Wangenheim was granted a vacation, and 


Giers, the Russian ambassador, had a vacation 
at the same time. Baroness Wangenheim 
explained to me—I was ignorant at this time 
of all these subtleties of diplomacy—precisely 
what these vacations signified. Wangenheim’s 
leave of absence, she said, meant that the 
German foreign office regarded the Von Sanders 
episode as closed—and closed with a German 
victory. Giers’s furlough, she explained, 
meant that Russia declined to accept this 
point of view—that, so far as Russia was 
concerned, the Von Sanders affair had not 
ended. I remember writing to my family 
that, in this mysterious Balkan diplomacy, 
the nations talked to each other with acts, not 
words, and | instanced Baroness Wangen- 
heim’s explanation of these diplomatic vaca- 
tions as a case in point. 


“THE THIRTEENTH CHAIR.” 


An incident which took place in my own 
house opened all our eyes to the seriousness 
with which Von Sanders regarded this military 
mission. On February 18th, I gave my first 
diplomatic dinner; General von Sanders and 
his two daughters attended, the general sitting 
next to my daughter Ruth. My daughter, 
however, did not have a very enjoyable time; 
this German Field Marshal, sitting there in 
his gorgeous uniform, his breast all sparkling 
with medals, did not say a word through the 
whole meal. He ate his food silently and 
sulkily, all my daughter’s attempts to enter 
into conversation evoking only an occasional 
surly monosyllable. The behavior of this 
great military leader was that of a spoiled 
child. 

At the end of the dinner Von Mutius, the 
German chargé d’affaires, came up to me in a 
high state of excitement. It was some time 
before he could sufficiently control his agita- 
tion to deliver his message. 

“You have made a terrible mistake, Mr. 
Ambassador,” he said. 

“What is that,” I asked, naturally much 
alarmed. 

“You have greatly offended Field Marshal] 
von Sanders. You have placed him at the 
dinner lower in rank than the foreign ministers. 
He is the personal representative of the Kaiser 
and as such is entitled to equal rank with the 
Ambassadors. He should have been placed 
ahead of the Cabinet Ministers and the 
foreign ministers.” 

So I had affronted the Emperor himself! 
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This then was the explanation of Von Sanders’s 
boorish behavior. Fortunately, my position 
was an impregnable one. | had not arranged 
the seating precedence at this dinner; | had 
sent the list of my guests to the Marquis 
Pallavicini, the Austrian Ambassador and 
dean of the diplomatic corps, and the greatest 
authority in Constantinople on such delicate 
points as this. The Marquis had returned the 
list, marking in red ink against each name the 
order of precedence—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc. I still 
possess this document, as it came from the 
Austrian Embassy, and General von Sanders’s 
name appears with the numerals “13”’ against 
it. I must admit, however, that “the 13th 
chair” did bring him pretty well to the foot 
of the table. 

I explained the situation to Von Mutius 
and asked Mr. Panfili, conseiller of the Austrian 
Embassy, who was a guest at the dinner, to 
come up and make everything clear to the out- 
raged German diplomat. As the Austrians and 
Germans were allies, it was quite apparent that 
the slight, if slight there had been, was uninten- 
tional. Panfili said that he had been puzzled 
over the question of Von Sanders’s position, and 
had submitted the question to the Marquis. 
The outcome was that the Austrian Ambas- 
sador had himself fixed Von Sanders’s rank at 
number 13. But the German Embassy did not 
let the matter rest there; afterward Wan- 
genheim called on Pallavicini, and discussed 
the matter with considerable liveliness. 

“If Liman von Sanders represents the 
Kaiser, whom do you represent?” Pallavicini 
asked Wangenheim. The argument was a 
good one as the Ambassador is always regard- 
ed as the alter ego of his sovereign. 

“It is not customary,” continued the Mar- 
quis, “for an Emperor to have two representa- 
tives at the same court.” 

The Marquis was obdurate and Wangen- 
heim carried the question to the Grand Vizier. 
But Said Halim refused to assume responsi- 
bility for so momentous a decision and referred 
the dispute to the Council of Ministers. This 
body solemnly sat upon the question and 
rendered this verdict: Von Sanders should 
rank ahead of the Ministers of foreign countries, 
but below the members of the Turkish Cab- 
inet. Then the foreign ministers lifted up 
their voices in protest. Von Sanders not only 
became exceedingly unpopular for raising this 
question, but the dictatorial and autocratic 


‘way in which he did it aroused general disgust. 


The ministers declared that, if Von Sanders 
were ever given precedence at any function 
of this kind, they would leave the table in a 
body. The net result was that Von Sanders 
was never again invited to a diplomatic 
dinner. Sir Louis Mallet, the British Ambas- 
sador, took a sardonic interest in the episode. 
It}was lucky, he said, that it had not happened 
at his Embassy; if it had, the newspapers 
would have had columns about the strained 
relations between England and Germany! 

After all, this proceeding did have great 
international importance. Von Sanders’s per- 
sonal vanity had led him to betray a diplo- 
matic secret; he was not merely a drill master 
who had been sent to instruct the Turkish 
Army; he was precisely what he had claimed to 
be—the personal representative of the Kaiser. 
The Kaiser had selected him just as he had 
selected Wangenheim, as an instrument for 
working his will in Turkey. Afterward Von 
Sanders told me, with all that pride which 
German aristocrats manifest when speak- 
ing of their imperial master, how the 
Kaiser had talked to him a couple of hours 
the day he had appointed him to: this Con- 
stantinople mission, and how, the day that 
he had started, Wilhelm had spent another 
hour giving him final instructions. | reported 
this dinner incident to my Government as 
indicating Germany’s growing ascendancy in 
Turkey; | presume the other ambassadors 
likewise reported it to their governments. 
The American military attaché, Major John 
R. M. Taylor, who was present, attributed the 
utmost significance to it. A month later he 
and Captain McCauley, commanding the 
Scorpion, the American stationaire at Con- 
stantinople, had lunch at Cairo with Lord 
Kitchener. The luncheon was a small one, 
only the Americans, Lord Kitchener, his 
sister, and an aide making up the party. 
Major Taylor related this incident, and Kit- 
chener displayed much interest. 

“What do you think it signifies?” asked 
Kitchener. 

“T-think it means,” Major Taylor said, 
“that when the big war comes, Turkey will 
probably be the ally of Germany. If she is 
not in direct alliance at least | think that she 
will mobilize on the line of the Caucasus and 
thus divert three Russian army corps from the 
European theatre of operations.” 

Kitchener thought for a moment and then 
said, “I agree with you.” 
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And now for several months we had before 
our eyes this spectacle of the Turkish army, 
actually under the control of Germany. Ger- 
man officers drilled the troops daily—all, | 
am now convinced, in preparation for the 
approaching war. Just what results had been 
accomplished appeared when, in July, there 
was a great military review. The occasion 
was a splendid and a gala affair. The Sultan 
attended in state; he sat under a beautifully 
decorated tent and held a little court. The 
Khedive of Egypt, the Crown Prince of Tur- 
key, the Princes of the imperial blood and the 
entire Cabinet were on hand. We now saw 
that, in the preceding six months, the Turk- 
ish army had been completely Prussianized. 
What in January had been an undisciplined, 
ragged rabble now paraded with the goose 
step; the men were clad in German field 
gray, and they even wore a casque shaped 
head covering, which slightly suggested the 
German pickelhaube. The German officers 
were immensely proud; and the transforma- 


tion of the wretched Turkish soldiers of 


January into these neatly dressed, smartly 
stepping, splendidly manceuvring troops was 
really a creditable military achievement. When 
the Sultan invited me to his tent I naturally 
congratulated him upon the excellent showing 
of his men. He did not manifest much 
enthusiasm; he said that he regretted the 
possibility of war; he was at heart a pacifist. 
I noticed certain conspicuous absences from 
this great German féte; the French, British, 
Russian, and Italian Ambassadors had kept 
away. Bompard said that he had received his 
ten tickets but that he did not regard that as an 
invitation. Wangenheim told me, with some 
satisfaction, that the other ambassadors were 
jealous; that they did not care to see the pro- 
gress which the Turkish army had made under 
German tutelage. | did not have the slightest 
question that these ambassadors refused to 
attend because they had no desire to grace this 
German holiday; nor did | blame them. 


VI 


Meanwhile I had other evidences that Ger- 
many was playing her part in Turkish poli- 
tics. In June the relations between Greece 
and Turkey reached the breaking point. 
The treaty of Bucharest had left Greece tem- 
porarily in possession of the islands of Chios 
and Mitylene. A reference to the map dis- 
closes the strategic importance of these islands. 


They stand there in the A:gean Sea like 
guardians controlling the Bay and the great 
port of Smyrna. It is quite apparent that 
any strong military nation which permanently 
held these vantage points would ultimately 
control Smyrna and the whole A:gean coast 
of Asia Minor. The racial situation made the 
continued retention of these islands by Greece a 
constant military danger to Turkey. Their 
population was Greek and had been Greek 
since the days of Homer; the coast of Asia Minor 
itself was also Greek; more than half the pop- 
ulation of Smyrna, Turkey’s greatest Mediter- 
ranean seaport was Greek; in its industries, its 
commerce, and its culture the city was so pre- 
dominantly Greek that the Turks usually re- 
ferred to it as giaour Ismir,—“ infidel Smyrna.” 
Though this Greek population was nominally 
Ottoman in nationality it made practically no 
secret of its affection for the Greek fatherland; 
these Asiatic Greeks even made contributions 
to the Greek Government. The A2gean islands 
and the mainland, in fact, constituted Graecia 
Irredenta; that Greece was determined toredeem 
them, precisely as she had recently redeemed 
Crete, was no diplomatic secret. Should the 
Greeks ever land an army on this Asia Minor 
coast, there was not the slightest question 
that the native Greek population would wel- 
come it enthusiastically and codperate with it. 

Germany, however, had her own plans for 
Asia Minor and naturally the Greeks in this 
region formed a barrier to Pan-German 
aspirations. As long as this region remained 
Greek, it formed a natural obstacle to Ger- 
many’s road to the Persian Gulf, precisely as 
did Serbia. Any one who has read even 
cursorily the literature of Pan-Germania 
understands the peculiar German method 
advocated for dealing with populations that 
stand in Germany’s way. That is by deporta- 
tion. The violent shifting of whole peoples 
from one part of Europe to another as though 
they were so many herds of cattle has for years 
been part of the Kaiser’s plans for German 
expansion. This is the treatment which, 
since the war began, she has applied to Bel- 
gium, to Poland, to Serbia; its most hideous 


‘manifestation, as‘1 shall show, has been to 


Armenia. Acting under Germany’s prompt- 
ing, Turkey now began to apply this principle 
of deportation to her Greek subjects in Asia 
Minor. Three years afterward the German 
Admiral Uzidon, who had been stationed in 
the Dardanelles during the bombardment, 
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told me that it was the Germans “who urgently 
made the suggestion that the Greeks be moved 
from the seashore.” The German motive, 
Admiral Uzidon said, was purely military. 
Whether Talaat and his associates realized 
that they were playing the German game I 
am not sure; there is no doubt, however, that 
the Germans were constantly instigating them 
in this congenial task. 

The events that followed foreshadowed the 
policy adopted in the Armenian massacres. 
The Turkish officials pounced upon the 
Greeks, herded them in groups and marched 
them toward the ships. They gave them no 
time to settle their private affairs, and they 
took no pains to keep families together. The 
plan was to transport the Greeks to the wholly 
Greek islands in the A2gean. Naturally the 
Greeks rebelled against such treatment; and 
occasional massacres were the result, especially 
in Phocaea, where more than fifty people were 
murdered. The Turks demanded that all 
foreign establishments in Smyrna dismiss their 
Christian employees—and_ replace them 
with non-Greeks. The Singer Manufac- 
turing Company received such instructions; 
I interceded and _ obtained sixty days’ 
delay, but ultimately this American con- 
cern had to obey the mandate. An official 
boycott was established against all Christians 
not only in Asia Minor, but in Constanti- 
nople; this boycott did not discriminate against 
the Jews, who have always been more popular 
with the Turks than have the Christians. 
The officials particularly requested Jewish 
merchants to put signs over their doors indica- 
ting their nationality and trade—such signs as 
“Abraham the Jew, tailor,” “Isaac the Jew, 
shoemaker,” and the like. I looked upon this 
boycott as illustrating the topsy turvy national 
organization of Turkey, for here we had a 
nation engaging in a commercial boycott 
against its own subjects. 


“TURKEY FOR THE TURKS” 


Naturally this procedure against the Greeks 
aroused my indignation. I did not have the 
slightest suspicion then that the Germans had 
instigated these deportations; I looked upon 
them merely as an outburst of Turkish ferocity 
and chauvinism. By this time I knew Talaat 
well; | saw him nearly every day, and he used 
to discuss practically every phase of inter- 
national relations with me. | objected vig- 
orously to his treatment of the Greeks; 


I told him that it would make the worst 
possible impression abroad and that it affected 
American interests. Talaat explained his 
national policy; these different blocs in the 
Turkish Empire had always conspired against 
Turkey; because of the hostility of these 
native populations, Turkey had lost province 
after province—Greece, Serbia, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Egypt, and Tripoli. 
In this way the Turkish Empire had dwindled 
almost to the vanishing point. If what was 
left of Turkey was to survive, he must get 
rid of these alien peoples. “Turkey for the 
Turks” was now Talaat’s controlling idea. 
Therefore, he proposed to Turkify Smyrna 
and the adjoining islands. Already 40,000 
Greeks had left; he asked me again to urge on 
American business houses toemploy only Turks. 
He said that the accounts of violence and 
murder had been greatly exaggerated and 
suggested that a commission be sent to 
investigate. “They want a commission to 
whitewash Turkey,” Sir Louis Mallet, the 
British Ambassador, told me. True enough, 
when this commission did bring in its report, 
it exculpated Turkey. 

The Greeks in Turkey had one great advan- 
tage over the Armenians; for there was such a 
thing as a Greek government, which naturally 
has a protecting interest in them. The 
Turks knew that these deportations would 
precipitate a war with Greece; in fact they 
welcomed such a war and were preparing for 
it. So enthusiastic were the Turkish people 
that they had raised money by popular sub- 
scription and had purchased a Brazilian 
dreadnaught which was then under con- 
struction in England. The Government had 
ordered also a second dreadnaught in England, 
and several submarines and destroyers in 
France. The purpose of these naval pre- 
parations was no secret in Constantinople. 
As soon as they obtained these ships, or even 
the one dreadnaught which was nearing com- 
pletion, Turkey intended to attack Greece 
and take back the islands. A single modern 
battleship like the Sultan Osman—this was the 
name the Turks had given the Brazilian 
vessel—could easily overpower the whole 
Greek navy and control the A-gean Sea. As 
this powerful vessel would be finished and 
commissioned in a few months we all expected 
the Greco-Turkish war to break out in the 
fall. What could the Greek navy possibly 
do in face of this impending danger? 
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‘ MAP SHOWING MITYLENE AND CHIOS 
The islands which command the gulf and city of Smyrna. The fact that Greece held these islands in 1914 led up to 


the sale of the American battleships to the Greeks. 


Such was the situation when, early in June, 
I received a most agitated visitor. This was 
Djemal Pasha, the Turkish Minister of Marine, 
and one of the three men who then dominated 
the Turkish Empire. I have hardly ever seen 
a man who appeared more utterly worried 
than was Djemal on this occasion. As he began 
talking excitedly to my interpreter in French, 
his whiskers trembling with his emotions and 
his hands wildly gesticulating, he seemed to 
be almost beside himself. 1 knew enough 
French to understand what he was saying; and 
the news which he brought—this was the first 
I had heard of it—sufficiently explained his 
agitation. The American Government, he 
said, was negotiating with Greece for the sale 
of two battleships, the Idaho and the Missis- 
sippi. He urged that I should immediately 
move to prevent any such sale. His attitude 
was that of a suppliant; he begged, he implored 
that I should intervene. All along, he said, 
the Turks regarded the United States as their 
best friend; I had frequently expressed my 
desire to help them; well, here was the chance 


The Greek population in Asia Minor is indicated in red 


to show our good feeling. The fact that 
Greece and Turkey were practically on the 
verge of war, said Djemal, really made the 
Sale of the ships an unneutral act. Still, 
if the transaction were purely a commercial 
one, Turkey would like a chance to bid. “We 
will pay more than Greece,” he added. He 
ended with a powerful plea that I should at 
once cable my government about the matter; 
and this I promised to do. 

Evidently the clever Greeks had turned the 
tables on theirenemy. Turkey had rather too 
boldly advertised her intention of attacking 
Greece as soon as she received her dreadnaught. 
Both the ships for which Greece was now 
negotiating were immediately available for 
battle! The Jdabo and Mississippi were not 
indispensable ships for the American Navy; 
they could not take their place in the first 
line of battle; they were powerful enough, 
however, to drive the whole Turkish navy 
from the /€gean. Evidently the Greeks 
did not intend politely to postpone 
the impending war until the Turkish dread- 
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naught had been finished, but to attack as 
soon as they received these American ships. 
Djemal’s legal point, of course, had no validity. 
However much war might threaten, Turkey 
and Greece were still actually at peace. 
Clearly Greece had just as much right to pur- 
chase warships in the United States as Turkey 
had to purchase them in Brazil or England. 

But Djemal was not the only statesman who 
attempted to prevent the sale; the German 
Ambassador displayed the keenest interest. 
Several days after Djemal’s visit Wangen- 
heim and I were riding in the hills north of 
Constantinople; Wangenheim began to talk 
about the Greeks, to whom ‘he displayed 
a violent antipathy, about the chances of 
war, and the projected sale of American 
warships. | He made a long argument about 
the sale; his reasoning was precisely the same 
as Djemal’s—a fact which aroused my 
suspicions that he had himself coached Djemal 
for his interview with me. 

“Just look at the dangerous precedent you 
are establishing,” said Wangenheim. “It 
is not unlikely that the United States may 
sometime find itself in a position like Turkey’s 
to-day. Suppose that you were on the brink 
of war with Japan; then England could sell a 
fleet of dreadnaughts to Japan. How would 
the United States like that?”’ 

And then he made a statement which indi- 
cated what really lay back of his protest. | 
have thought of it many times in the last 
three years. The scene is indelibly impressed 
on my mind. There we sat on our horses; 
the silent ancient forest of Belgrade lay 
around us; in the distance the Black Sea 
glistened in the afternoon sun. Wangenheim 
suddenly became quiet and extremely earnest. 
He looked in my eyes and said: 

“| don’t think that the United States 
realizes what a serious matter this is. The 
sale of these ships might be the cause that 
would bring on a European war.” 

This conversation took place on June 13; 
this was about six weeks before the conflagra- 
tion broke out. Wangenheim knew perfectly 
well that Germany was rushing preparations 
for this great conflict; he also knew that pre- 
parations were not yet entirely complete. 
Like all the German Ambassadors, Wangen- 
heim had received instructions not to let any 
crisis arise that would precipitate war until 
all these preparations had been finished. He 
had no objections to the expulsion of the Greeks, 


for that in itself was part of these preparations; 
he was much disturbed, however, over the 
prospect that the Greeks might succeed in 
arming themselves and disturbing existing 
conditions in the Balkans. At that moment 
the Balkans were a smoldering volcano; 
Europe had gone through two Balkan wars 
without becoming generally involved, and 
Wangenheim knew that another would set 
the whole continent ablaze. He knew that 
war was coming, but he did not want it 
just then. He was simply attempting to 
influence me at that moment to gain a little 
more time for Germany. 

He went so far as to ask me to cable per- 
sonally to the President, explain the serious- 
ness of the situation, and to call his attention 
to the telegrams that had gone to the State 
Department on the proposed sale of the ships. 
I regarded his suggestion as an impertinent 
one and declined to act upon it. 

To Djemal and the other Turkish officials 
who kept pressing me | suggested that their 
ambassador in Washington should directly 
take up the matter with the President. They 
acted on this advice, but the Greeks again 
got ahead of them. At two o'clock, June 
22nd, the Greek chargé d’affaires at Wash- 
ington and Commander Tsouklas, of the 
Greek Navy, called upon the President and 
arranged the sale. As they left the Presi- 
dent’s office the Turkish Ambassador entered 
—just fifteen minutes too late! 

I presume that Mr. Wilson consented to 
the sale because he knew that Turkey was 
preparing to attack Greece and believed that 
the Idaho and Mississippi would prevent such 
an attack and so preserve peace in the Balkans. 

Acting under the authorization of Con- 
gress, the administration sold these _ ships 
on July 8, 1914, to Fred J. Gauntlett, for 
$12,535,270.98. Congress immediately voted 
the money realized from the sale to the con- 
struction of a great modern dreadnaught, 
the California. Mr. Gauntlett transferred the 
ships to the Greek Government. Rechris- 
tened the Kilkis and the Lemnos, those battle- 
ships immediately took their places as the 
most powerful vessels in the Greek Navy; the 
enthusiasm of the Greeks in obtaining them 
was unbounded. 


VII 


By this time we had moved from _ the 
Embassy to our summer home on the Bos- 
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phorus. Al] the summer embassies were 
located there, and a more beautiful spot | 
have never seen. Our house was a three- 
story building, something in the Venetian 
style; behind it the cliff rose abruptly, with 
several hanging gardens towering one above the 
other; the building stood so near the shore 
and the waters of the Bosphorus rushed 
by so rapidly that when we sat outside, 
especially on a moonlight night, we had al- 
most a complete illusion that we were sit- 
ting on the deck of a fast sailing ship. In 
the daytime the Bosphorus, here little more 
than a mile wide, was alive with gaily col- 
ored craft; I recall this animated scene with 
particular vividness because | retain in my 
mind the contrast it presented a few months 
afterward, when Turkey’s entrance into the 
war had the immediate result of closing this 
strait. Day by day the huge Russian steam- 
ships, on their way from Black Sea ports to 
Smyrna, Alexandria, and other cities, made 
clear the importance of this little strip of 
water, and explained the bloody contests of 
the European nations, extending over a 
thousand years, for its possession. However, 
these summer months were peaceful; all the 
ambassadors and ministers and their families 
were thrown constantly together; here daily 
gathered the representatives of all the powers 
that for the last three years have been grap- 
pling in history’s bloodiest war, all then appar- 
ently friends, sitting around the same dining 
tables, walking arm and arm upon the porches. 
The ambassador of one power would most graci- 
ously escort in to dinner the wife of another 
whose country was perhaps the most antagon- 
istic to his own. Little groups would form after 
dinner, the Grand Vizier would hold an 
impromptu reception in one corner, cabinet 
ministers would be whispering in another, 
a group of ambassadors would discuss the 
Greek situation out on the porch, the Turkish 
officials would glance quizzically upon the 
animated scene and perhaps comment quietly 
in their own tongue, the Russian Ambassador 
would glide about the room, pick out 
some one whom he wished to talk to, lock 
arms and push him into a corner for a 
surreptitious téte-d-té@te. | Meanwhile our sons 
and daughters, the junior members of the 
diplomatic corps and the officers of the sev- 
eral stationaires, dancing and flirting, seemed 
to think that the whole proceeding had been 
arranged solely for their amusement. And 


to realize while all this was going on, that 
neither the Grand Vizier, nor any of the other 
high Turkish officials would leave the house 
without outriders and body guards to pro- 
tect them from assassination—whatever other 
emotions such a vibrating atmosphere might 
arouse, it was certainly alive with interest. | 
felt also that there was something electric 
about it all; war was ever the favorite topic 
of conversation; everyone seemed to realize 
that this peaceful, frivolous life was transi- 
tory; that at any moment might come the 
spark that was to set everything aflame. 
Yet, when the crisis came it produced no 
immediate sensation. On June 29th we heard 
of the assassination of the Grand Duke of 
Austria and his consort. Everybody received 
the news calmly; there was, indeed, a stunned 
feeling that something momentous had hap- 
pened; but there was practically no excite- 
ment. A day or two after this tragedy. I hada 
long talk with Talaat on diplomatic matters; 
he made no reference at all to this event. | 
think now that we were all affected by a kind 
of emotional paralysis—as we were nearer the 
centre than most people, we certainly realized 
the dangers in the situation. In a day or two 
our tongues seemed to have been loosened, for 
we began to talk—and to talk war. When 
I saw Von Mutius, the German chargé, and 
Weitz, the diplomat-correspondent of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, they also discussed the 
impending conflict, and again they gave their 
forecast a characteristically Germanic touch; 
when war came, they said, of course the 
United States would take advantage of it to get 
all the Mexican and South American trade! 


“SERBIA WILL BE CONDEMNED” 


When I called upon Pallavicini to express 
my condolences over the Grand Duke’s death, 
he received me with the most stately solemnity. 
He was conscious that he was representing 
the imperial family, and his grief seemed to be 
personal; one would think that he had lost his 
own son. I expressed my abhorrence and that 
of my nation for the deed, and our sympathy 
with the aged emperor. 

Ja, Ja, es ist sebr schrecklich (yes, yes, it is 
very terrible), he answered, almost in a whisper. 

“Serbia will be condemned for her con- 
duct,” he added. “She will be compelled to 
make reparation.” 

A few days later, when Pallavicini called 
upon me, he spoke of the nationalistic socie- 
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ties that Serbia had permitted to. exist and of 
her determination to annex Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina. He said that his government would 
insist on the abandonment of these societies and 
these pretentions, and that probably a punitive 
expedition into Serbia would be necessary to 
prevent such outrages as the murder of the 
Grand Duke. Herein | had my first intimation 
of the famous ultimatum of July 22d. 

The entire diplomatic corps attended the 
requiem mass for the Grand Dukeand Duchess, 
celebrated at the Church of Sainte Marie on 
July 4. The church is located in the Rue 
Pera, not far from the Austrian embassy; to 
reach it we had to descend a flight of forty 
stone steps. At the top of these stairs repre- 
sentatives of the Austrian embassy, dressed in 
full uniform, with crépe on the left arm, met 
us, and escorted us to our seats. All the am- 
bassadors sat in the front pew—and it was 
the last time that we ever sat together. 
The service was dignified and beautiful; I 
remember it with especial vividness because 
of the contrasting scene that immediately 
followed. When tlie stately, gorgeously robed 
priests had finished, we all returned to our 
automobiles and started on our eight mile 
ride along the Bosphorus to the American 
Embassy. For this day was not only the day 
when we paid this tribute to the murdered heir 
of this medieval autocracy; it was also the 
Fourth of July. The very setting of the two 
scenes seemed to me to symbolize these two 
national ideals. I always think of this 
ambassadorial group going down those stone 
steps to the church, to pay their respect to 
the Grand Duke, and then going up to the 


gaily decorated American Embassy, to pay their 
respect to the Declaration of Independence. 
All the station ships of the foreign countries 
lay out in the stream, decorated and dressed 
in honorof our national holiday ;and theambas- 
sadors and ministers called in full regalia. 
From the hanging gardens we could see 
the place where Darius crossed from Asia 
with his Persian hosts 2500 years before— 
one of those ancient autocrats the line of 
which is not yet entirely extinct. There also 
we could see magnificent Robert College, 
an institution that represented America’s 
conception of the proper way to “penetrate” 
the Turkish Empire. At night the hanging 
gardens were iJluminated with Chinese lan- 
terns, and good old American fire works, 
lighting up the surrounding hills and the 
Bosphorus, seemed almost to act as a chal- 
lenge to the plentiful reminders of autocracy 
and oppression which we had had in the early 
part of the day. Not more than a mile 
across the water the dark and gloomy hills of 
Asia, for ages the birthplace of military despo- 
tisms, caught a faint and | think a prophetic 
glow from these illuminations. 

In glancing at the Jittle ambassadorial 
group at the church and later at our recep- 
tion I was surprised to note that one familar 
figure was missing. Wangenheim, Austria’s 
ally, was not present. This somewhat puz- 
zled me at the time; but afterward I had the 
explanation from Wangenheim’s own lips. 
He had left some days before for Berlin. The 
Kaiser had summoned him to an imperial 
council, which met on July 5th, and which 
decided to plunge Europe into war. 








The next instalment of Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story will appear in the 
World’s Work for June 




















THE AMERICAN NEGRO AND THE 
WORLD WAR 


How the Negro is Proving His Worth in the Army—Negro Officers and Negro Regi- 
ments—The Point of View of the Negro in the Present Crisis 


BY 


ROBERT RUSSA MOTON 


(Major Moton succeeded Dr. Booker T. Washington as principal of Tuskegee Institute, after having been for twenty-five years associated with 
ampton Institute) 


HERE have been so many marvelous 

and unexpected changes in the 

mental attitude of stronger groups 

toward weaker ones, and so many 

efforts to bring about universal 
democracy, that the Negro himself has experi- 
enced much more of a genuinely friendly atti- 
tude toward himself from the white race. He 
has also found so many more doors open to 
him than hitherto, until he ‘sometimes won- 
ders what it all means. Many sincere people 
had, just prior to, as well as at the beginning 
of the war, wéndered whether the Negro, 
because of the many limitations which, as a 
race, he experienced in this country and the 
protests which he frequently uttered, would 
allow himself to become identified with the 
disloyal elements of this country and fall an 
easy prey to German propagandists. Others 
wondered whether Negro leaders would un- 
conscioustly or willfully encourage their people 
to assume an indifferent if not wholly hostile 
‘attitude toward the country. But educated 
and patriotic Negroes knew that these anxious 
qualms were due rather to lack of knowledge 
and understanding of Negroes. Asa matter of 
fact, without advice or counsel from any or- 
ganized body, official or otherwise, the educated 
Negroes, professional and business men and 
educators generally, showed themselves as 
loyal and patriotic as any other Americans, 
and not only counseled their people to be 
‘loyal, but urged them to avoid loose expres- 
sions even in jest which might lead others to 
misunderstand. Not only so, but they urged 
their people to raise food, to buy Liberty 
Bonds, to respond to every other demand of 
the Government, and to serve along any lines 
that would help in the struggle that was being 
waged for humanity. Negroes, as other 
citizens, responded with enthusiasm that is 


now proverbial. One Negro fraternal or- 
ganization, the Mosaic Templars of Arkansas, 
urchased $80,000, worth of Liberty Bonds, 
and throughout the South more food stuffs 
were raised by Negroes than ever before in 
their history. In the appeal from the Food 
Administration for conservation or saving 
of these food products for man and beast there 
was a response such as has never before been 
witnessed. It is reported by families who 
employ Negro domestic servants that they 
have never known their cooks to be more 
thoughtful and economical than at present. 
Chancellor D. C. Barrow of the University 
of Georgia, reported that the Negro cook who 
had been in his family for a great many years, 
and who was inclined at first to take the matter 
of saving as a joke, had come to the point where 
she was preparing and serving the family 
dainty, appetizing, nutritious meals from the 
leftovers and took great delight in so doing. 
This is the opinion of scores of other people 
with whom I have talked regarding this 
matter. Negroes in their own homes, from 
the lowliest cabin to the best Negro residence, 
are vying with their white neighbors and 
their country in helping our government in 
this struggle, by saving food, and practising 
every economy. 


PERCENTAGE OF NEGRO VOLUNTEERS 


It is notorious that when President Wilson 
asked for 70,000 volunteers, in many cities 
the Negro volunteers were out of proportion 
to their percentage of the population. Inves- 
tigation in three cities has shown that these 
Negro volunteers were not doing so in a 
thoughtless, adventurous way, for many of 
them had jobs and reasonably comfort- 
able homes, but they felt it their patriotic 
duty to offer their services to their country. 
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In several cities where Negroes volunteered 
for the Navy, they were frankly and abruptly 
told that Negroes were only wanted for the 
mess departments. Many of these same men 
went from the navy recruiting station to the 
army and volunteered their services where 
they could be assigned to direct combative 
service. When the War Department, as a 
result of the earnest and persistent efforts on 
the part of colored people and their white 
friends, opened a camp for the training of 
Negro officers at Des Moines, Iowa, and asked 
for 1,200 Negroes to offer their services for 
training, notwithstanding the fact that it 
was less than 30 days, the required number 
reported for three months’ training. Out of 
the number that took the training, 625 re- 
ceived commissions. Some people have ven- 
tured the suggestions that this present crisis 
is an opportune time for the Negro to demand 
“his rights,” but subsequent developments 
have shown that the Negro, while clearly 
conscious of what he considers his rights, has 
been most earnest and persistent in his efforts 
to be granted the chance to do his duty by his 
country. The leaders have felt that that was 
sufficient for the present. Just now the im- 
portant thing is the opportunity to serve in the 
great struggle for democracy. 


A NEGRO DIVISION 


Major Thomas B. Spencer, who is on the 
staff of Gen. C. C. Ballou, of the 92d Division, 
a division to be composed of Negroes, has been 
making a tour of Negro schools and colleges 
of the country with a view to selecting four 
or five hundred men for a particular branch in 
this division. At every school visited he has 
been asking for men who were below the draft 
age. He has received a most hearty response in 
volunteers from practically every school to 
which he has gone. At Tuskegee Institute 
thirty of the upper class men with whom he 
talked offered their services and left within 
48 hours for Chillicothe, Ohio, where they are 
now being trained. About one hundred thous- 
and Negro soldiers are under arms at the pres- 
ent time, as follows: 

These troops are divided among many states 
and many regiments. They are in the in- 
fantry, the cavalry, and in considerable num- 
bers in the National Guard, not only in South- 
ern States but also in Northern and Western 
States. In many instances their officers are 


men of their own race, but white officers as- 
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signed to Negro regiments are almost invari- 
ably pleased with their men, and convinced 
that they are excellent material of which to 
maké'soldiers. The Negro is ordinarily proud 
of his uniform, falls readily into the discipline 
so necessary to military proficiency, and when 
occasion demands, he is faithful to his trust 
even against overwhelming odds. He is of the 
stuff from which good soldiers are made, and 
properly officered he becomes a soldier in the 
best meaning of the word. About 75,000 
Negro men were called in the first draft, 
making as stated, a total of about one hun- 
dred thousand men. This, however, is not 
the largest number of Negro soldiers who 
have been under arms, for in the Civil War, 
178,000 black men bore arms on the Union 
‘side. 

Including those who were commissioned 
at the officers’ training camp at Ft. Des 
Moines, those who were dais officers in 
the four regiments and companies, there: 
are now about one thousand Negro officers 
in the United States Army. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE NEGRQ SOLDIER 


But all of the foregoing is wholly physical. 
One naturally asks what is the inner feeling 
of these men? How do they feel about the 
whole thing? I have talked with many of 
the rank and file of Negro draftees and volun- 
teers as well as of state guards. | talked to 
one group of a half dozen Negro soldiers in 
Atlanta, who were at Camp Gordon, I put 
the question something like this: 

“I suppose you feel proud to wear the uni- 
form of your country?” 

“Yes,” said one. 

“Do you like the army life?”’ 

“Not very well. We have not been fitted 
out yet with all of our equipment. I reckon 
we'll like it better when we git more used to 
i. 

“Would you rather be home?” 

“In some ways, yes, We would like to be 
home with the old folks and with our friends, 
but | don’t b’lieve we colored folks will ever 
git a chance again like this to serve our coun- 
try, so for our own race and our country, we 
feel it’s our duty to go.” 

I talked with men also at Canip Meade, 
in Petersburg, Virginia, and from the two 
camps at Newport News—Stuart and Hill. 
These gave similar answers, the language 
sometimes crude, but all expressing the same 
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loyal spirit. A colored man who was made 
a captain at Des Moines leaves an aged 
mother to care for four children, his wife hav- 
ing died a few years ago. “I could probably 
resign in view of home conditions but my coun- 
try is first. I have made ample provisions 
by insurance, etc., for my mother and children 
so far as | am able. I feel my country needs 
me, and I must help my government in the 
training of these untrained colored soldiers as 
well as leading them in battle for the protec- 
tion of our own flag,” this man told me. | 
got a similar expression from a very prominent 
Negro lawyer and physician, now an officer in 
the Ohio National Guard. Thousands of black 
mothers and wives and sisters, to say nothing 
of fathers, have wept as these men have left 
home, and very few, if any, have raised a voice 
in protest on account of the past unfairness 
which the Negro has had to undergo. 


MR. GOMPERS’S OPINION 


Mr. Samuel Gompers, of the American 
Federation of Labor, expresses what in my 
opinion is not only the Negro’s sentiment 
throughout the country but what is becoming 
the true American sentiment, when he says: 

“What will come out of the war for 
labor? In a word, emancipation from every 
vestige of wrong and injustice. Out of this 
war the men of labor of the democracies of 
the world will come, standing upright; no 
longer like the men with the hoe. There is a 
new concept among mankind—the question 
‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ this war and 
the democracies of the world are going to an- 
swer in the affirmative. If I have read history 
right there has never been any great struggle 
in the history of the world that has not had its 
baptism in blood. And the great cause of 
human liberty and justice is being baptized 
in human blood; and the spirit of freedom, of 
human justice, of human brotherhood, will 
triumph here, as in Europe. I ask you to be- 
lieve in the loyalty of the great mass of the 
people who toil.” 

And Secretary Daniels, a Southerner, ex- 
presses the same democratic idea with equal 
force, when he says: 

“We have done more for democracy in six 
months of war than in six years of peace. 
Our soldiers who come back from France 
aren’t going to be anything but men. For in 


this war we are establishing a new spirit of 
equality and brotherhood. Too 


universal 
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long has America been enslaved, too long has 
caste been enthroned. Kings will be relics, 
thrones will be in museums, here and abroad.” 

No finer tribute has been paid the Negro 
soldier than by Colonel James A. Moss, who 
recently said: 

“Understanding the Negro as I do, and 
knowing his responsibilities as a soldier, | 
consider myself fortunate in having been as- 
signed to the command of a colored regiment. 
Of my twenty-three years’ experience as an 
officer, | have spent eighteen with colored 
troops, having commanded Negro troops in 
the Cuban campaign, and in the Philippine 
campaign, so that what I say about the Negro 
soldier—my faith, my confidence in him—is 
based on long experience with him in garrison 
and in the field; in peace and in war. | do not 
hesitate to make the assertion that if properly 
trained and instructed, the Negro will make as 
good a soldier as the world has ever seen. 
The proper training and instruction of the 
Negro soldier is a simple problem—it merely 
consists in treating him like a man, in a fair 
and square way, and in developing the valu- 
able military assets he naturally possesses in 
the form of a happy disposition, pride in the 
uniform, tractability, and faithfulness. Any 
one who says that the Negro will not fight, 
does not of course, know what he is talking 
about. 

“The first fight I was ever in, the battle of 
El Caney, Cuba, July 1, 1898, I had Negroes 
killed and wounded all around me, 20 per 
cent. of my company having been killed and 
wounded in about ten minutes’ time, and the 
behavior of the men was splendid. At no 
time during that, and in subsequent fights, did 
my men hesitate at the command to advance 
or falter at the order to charge. I expect my 
colored regiment to be fully as well drilled, as 
well instructed, as well behaved, and as good 
fighters, as any other regiment in the National 
Army. Lest some might think that what I 
have to say about the Negro soldier is only the 
fulsome words of a “Yankee” Negro-phile, 
let me say that I am a native Louisianian who 
did not leave the confines of the State until I 
went to West Point at the age of eighteen.” 


THE POINT OF VIEW OF PUBLIC MEN 


We have had no finer interpretation of the 
fundamentals of democracy than from our own 
President Wilson, and the appointment of 
Mr. Emmett J. Scott, Secretary of Tuskegee 


















Institute, as Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of War, is evidence of a growing faith in the 
Negro race and in ,its capacity for citizenship. 
Secretary Baker, in his telegram to the Chicago 
Colored Branch of the National Security 
League, said of democracy: 

“ After all, what is this thing we call ‘democ- 
racy’ and about which we hear so much now- 
adays? Surely it is no catch phrase or abstrac- 
tion. It is demonstrating too much vitality 
for that. It is no social distinction or privilege 
of the few, for were it that, it could not win 
the hearts of peoples and make them willing 
to die for its establishment. But it is, it 
seems to me, a hope as wide as the human race, 
involving men everywhere—a hope which 
permits each of us to look forward to a time 
when not only we, but others, will have respec- 
tive rights, founded in the generosity of Nature, 
and protected by a system of justice which will 
adjust its apparent conflicts. Under such 
a hope nations will do justice to nations, and 
men to men.” 


NEGRO TROOPS IN THE FRENCH ARMY 


When one talks face to face with such amanas 
Colonel E. M. House as well as other men, news- 
paper editors, Southern and Northern, as 
well as certain French officials, as has been my 
honor and pleasure to do during the past few 
months; when one remembers that France 
called to her aid her black troops from Senegal 
as well as her thousands of black Arabian 
troops, and when we remember how France 
has treated these men, not as black men, but 
as soldiers and patriots who gladly placed 
their lives at the service of their country, per- 
mitting them to have equal share in the bless- 
ings and privileges of French democracy in 
proportion as they have measured up to 
democracy’s requirements, the Negroes of 
America feel that the world is going to be made 
safe for democracy. When through the dis- 
cipline which it is now undergoing, it is stripped 
of arrogance, selfishness, and greed; and when 
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those who arrogate to themselves the making 
and execution of the laws, feel, as they ulti- 
mately must, that it is their patriotic duty 
and sacred obligation to see that the humblest 
citizen is given every privilege to live and to 
serve that is granted every other citizen within 
the limits of the law, then we shall have a 
real democracy in America. We cannot believe 
these sincere exponents of world democracy 
mean that the Negroes, 12 million now perhaps 
in this country, should not be given an equal 
chance to live, to work, to secure any educa- 
tion, and to ride on public conveyances, with- 
out embarrassment and under conditions equal 
in comfort and safety to that enjoyed by any 
citizen. 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


War is teaching us that we are inseparably 
linked together here in America. Races, 
creeds, colors, and classes all have their inter- 
ests interrelated and interdependent. The test 
of our greatness as a nation is not in the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, nor in the development 
of culture merely. The great test is for the 
fortunate to reach down and help the less 
highly favored, the poor, the humble—yes, 
even the black. My race asks no special 
favors and deserves no special favors. It 
simply asks an equal chance on equal terms 
with other Americans, and nothing in the 
Negro’s past record indicates other than that 
he will give a strict account of his stewardship. 
Give the Negro race responsibility, and in 
proportion as he has these race responsibilities 
placed upon him, in like proportion will his 
experience broaden and his service in all lines 
reach a higher level of satisfaction. The social 
problems of America will never be solved by 
mobbing or segregating black men in the North, 
nor by burning or lynching in the South. In- 
justice and unfairness will never do it. The 
great Nazarene said: “Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of the least of these ye have done 
it unto me.” 
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UT of the black picture of the 
German depravity in fighting 


this war have emerged four or - 


five dramatic episodes that have 

stirred the imagination of the 
world and appealed to.the romantic and 
chivalric instincts even of Germany’s enemies. 
The cruise of the Emden will always remain 
one of the glorious traditions of the sea. The 
knightly spirit of those German aviators who 
flew low over the bier of their fallen foe of 
the French cavalry of th ds, and strewed 
flowers upon it, was in the f the best that 
war prodyces. America was the scene of 
two sits. The first unexpected 
appearance of the U-53 upon our shores, 
rising unheralded from the unsuspected waters, 
thrilled the sporting instinct of our people. 
But perhaps the most dramatic incident was 
the arrival of the Prinz Eitel Friedrich. 

During the night of March 9-10, 1915, this 
gallant cruiser of the Kaiserliche Marine, 
slipped into the harbor at Norfolk, having 
run the British blockade of cruisers outside 
the three-mile limit, ending a career of six 
months as a commerce raider, recalling the 
feats of the Alabama in the Civil War. The 
Fitel Friedrich was soon interned for the period 
of the war and her officers and crew put under 
formal arrest. Even the British whose fleet 
had been outwitted, gave their tribute of 
praise to the men who had taken their fair 
chance and had got away. Capt. Max Thier- 


ichens and his crew became objects of admira- 
tion to the world. They were showered with 
felicitations, most of all, as was natural enough, 
from Germans and German-Americans. 

That is the bright side of the picture—and 
no one, even now, would care to dim its lustre. 

But even at his best the German of the 
ruling class seems tainted with the ineradicable 
nature of the beast. The world has long ac- 
cepted the Latin affinity of Mars and Venus 
—perhaps too complacently, though not with- 
out reason—so it would not have been sur- 
prised if the gallant Thierichens had not meas- 
ured up to the standards of aGalahad. Never- 
theless, it had a right to expect that he should 
not descend to the level of a Caliban; and 
Thierichens fell below even that low standard. 

Among the great quantities of letters of con- 
gratulation which Captain Thierichens re- 
ceived were many from German-American 
women. They were stirred by the brilliancy 
of his exploit: it was a ray of light in the gloom 
that had fallen on the Teuton_peoples after 
the Battle of the Marne, when the rosy vision 
of quick victory had turned to the gray fog of 
a long defensive war. These letters breathed 
the passionate loyalty of the German spirit 
to the Fatherland. To these women, Thier- 
ichens was the embodiment of the martial 
spirit of their race—the spirit of the sons they 
saw themselves in imagination sending forth 
to war. Some phrases from their letters strike 
the key: 
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It is a pleasure for us to help our German brothers, 
but I also understand that you, my dear brother, 
are waiting to come out from your predicament. 
How grand it is that you are receiving letters from 
the Fatherland. We don’t hear anything. Can’t 
write anything, as the letters are not being delivered. 
So far good news. It is wonderful. My heart is 
jumping with joy. I look with confidence in the 
future. I have to please so many; have so many 
times to defend my Germany, but | have an unlim- 
ited confidence in God and in the truth. 

Again: Hold your head high and do not forget: 
‘starlight itself is in the night and God does not 
forsake his own.’ 

Their attitude was one of high patriotism 
and maternal solicitude. They sent him 
books and delicacies, scraps of news from Ger- 
many, and in every way sought to comfort 
and inspirit their hero. 

Thierichens was indifferent to the lofty pur- 
pose of these letters. His mind was depraved 
by the social custom of military Germany by 
which men of the officer class are in youth 
taught to consider themselves above the moral 
law. He was quite aware of the kinship of 
all emotions, and he promptly undertook to 
change the direction of these currents of pas- 
sion into a channel more pleasing to his tastes. 
It was not long until he had narrowed his 
correspondence chiefly to three women and 
of these more particularly to two. Of these 
latter one was a German servant girl of rather 
better than average understanding, and the 
other a kindergarten teacher in the Middle 
West, one twenty-five and the other forty- 
five years of age. Their correspondence in 
both cases started on an exalted plane. It 
ended in depravity unprintable. Only a 
reading of the complete series of Thierichens’s 
letters to these women could give a full under- 
standing of the heartlessness, the baseness, 
and the ingenuity with which this man, always 
playing upon their patriotic fervor, trans- 
muted their finer feelings into the most degrad- 
ing travesty of romantic love. He and the 
kindergarten teacher never met. But by the 
time their correspondence came under Gov- 
ernment censorship it had become a blend of 
exalted patriotism and of passion perverted 
to the obscenities pictured on the walls of 
ruined Pompeii. 

Terrible as was the plight to which the teacher 
had descended, the case in which the German 
servant found herself was infinitely worse. 
Thierichens and she had met after their first 
interchange of letters and they had entered 


on a liason of a character that became so 
base it cannot even be suggested. 

All this while Thierichens was in corres- 
pondence with at least eight other misguided 
women. Fortunately for them the strong 
hand of the law intervened and Thierichens 
to-day is safely behind prison bars for his 
crimes. In the midst of this promiscuous 
correspondence he was receiving letters of 
affection and devotion from his wife and 
children, two of which may well be reproduced 
to make clearer the depth to which he fell. 
One is from his little daughter Christel, the 
other from his wife. They are as follows: 


Kiel, November 26, 1916 
My dear Father: 

My darling, to-day the day of my 6th birthday, I 
will thank you all alone for the pretty things, 
lovely kisses for same. I hope my next birthday 
you will be with us again. I am praying every 
evening and morning to the dear God that he will 
protect my dear father, and that the war will soon 
be ended, and you come again tothe dear Fatherland. 

Many hundred thousand kisses sent you, 

Your thankful daughter, 
CHRISTEL. 


Kiel, Germany, 23rd March, 1917. 
My onty MuckIckEN: 

I want to chat with you again a little to-day; had 
very little time yesterday; did some shopping morn- 
ings, and some stocking mending in the afternoon; 
some linen work in the evening; went early to bed; 
had love pains; had a little cold. This morning I 
went with Christel to Karestadt, bought some 
stockings, a school hat and gloves for her; also a 
leather hat for Elly; very neat. I am dressing Elly 
still like a child; she also is still wearing her hair 
down her back; she is any way a child yet. To- 
morrow I will get some bones from the war kitchen 
for Fritz, and then I shall ride together with the 
children to Aunt Niemann. To-day is a sunny 
day, but still a little cold. And now | shall answer 
No. 50. From Christmas Eve, 24-12-16. No, 
darling, we want to hope that we shall enjoy the 
6th Christmas evening together; a description of our 
Christmas evening you probably received. You 
darling, you’re writing so as if we were hungry, 
no my darling, we have not had any hunger here in 
Germany yet. We are having our butter, eggs, 
meat, bread, and potatoes every day; only not so 
much of it as in times of peace. Well, of course, 
then everything was extravagantly used. So 
now everybody has to learn to be economical 
which is a good lesson for days to come, so please 
don’t listen to the talk of our enemies,—we are all 
right; nobody will conquer us ; God, the Lord, won’t 
leave us alone,—we are all brave. What did 
Russia gain by the revolution? Something of that 
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kind is impossible in Germany. The responsibility 
for same rests with England again. We shall wait to 
see how everything turns out. England will be 
punished surely. Now, my darling, enough for to- 
day. Please remain healthy, and retain your 
humor. Be thankful and bravely greeted from your 
three sprouts and THIERE. 


To make complete the picture of this hero 
of the Prussian officer class, it may be well 
to quote also the round robin of the crew 
of the Prinz Eitel Friedrich. To them even 
the air of an American internment camp was 
the breath of freedom compared to their 
service on a ship of his Imperial Majesty’s 
Marine. Here is their opinion of life in it 
and of their gallant captain: 


Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., 
July 8. 
UniTeD STATES DistrRicT ATTORNEY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
DEAR SIR: 

We of the crew of the Prince Eitel Friedrich, beg 
to inform you about the condition as there had 
been existing on board said vessel, and of the 
character of Captain Max Thierichens. He is one 
of the most cruel and dishonest men who ever had 
been in charge of a vessel. He is a disgrace to any 
military organization, and we feel ashamed that 
he brought disgrace to our vessel. He is one of the 
worst egoists in existence, without any feeling for 
his fellowmen. He is guilty of using the United 
States mails for fraudulent purposes, advertising 
in the papers that he would receive liebesgaben 
(love packages) for the soldiers in order to benefit 
himself, and later selling the same in the cantine 
after an inspection and rifling; he kept everything of 
value. He has received 1,000 of packages and 
money from very near every German society and 
countless private people, but his son never saw a 
penny of the same. The money he has spent 
for himself and some of his‘officers in his orgies. 

As we had been out on the high seas, he only 
had an eye for his personal welfare. If we met a 
vessel, after stopping the same, the first thing he 
always did was to secure as much wine and other 
good things for himself and officers, so that they 
always had plenty. He would not allow his sailors 
to bring enough potatoes and common food on 
board to satisfy their hunger. There had been 
cases where men had been severe punished just for 
taking a piece of meat from the table of one of 
the sunken vessels. The men did not even have 
drinking water but he and his officers used the same 
for bathing. He had been afraid that the U. S. 
Government would find out about his various 
misdeeds, so in order to make the Government think 
that he was all he should have represented he pulled 
off the biggest bluff ever thought of. He told ten 
men that they could run off, supplied the same with 


treated with scrupulous politeness. 


money, and after a few moments sent some other 
boys over the side to make as much noise as possible 
to call the attention of the guards. He had his 
men maltreated wherever there was a chance to do 
so. He even did this after we had been brought to 
Fort Oglethorpe. We have to thank the U. S. 
Officers for putting a stop to it. The captain had 
been mad that he lost the power over the men. 
He swore he would bring the men‘to a military 
prison for years to come, simply because they refused 
to be treated like dogs after being informed by the 
U. S. Officers that they don’t have to stand for 
anything like that. If it was not for the iron disci- 
pline maintained by the Germans, there would have 
been a mutiny on board the ship. Even a common 
man hates to see good supplies going to waste 
just because the captain could not get quick enough 
to his wine, and the men feed on hardtack that was 
full of worms. Some of the men are willing to 
appear in court against the captain to bear out 
because they are not protected by the U. S. govern- 
ment, and may have to face a court martial law if 
they are returned to Germany. We do hope that 
there will be an investigation of the evil doings of 
said Captain. If found guilty, we do hope that he 
may find out what it does mean to do wrong to his 
fellowmen. 


On succeeding pages of this article are 
printed photographs taken by officers of the 
Eitel Friedrich during her career as a commerce 
raider. With true German thoroughness they 
made a complete record of the ships they sank, 
even to photographs of these vessels when first 
sighted, and “progress pictures” of their 
destruction and submersion, mounting the 
photographs on sheets of paper embossed with 
the Imperial sign. The Fitel Friedrich was a 
cruiser, not a submarine, and it so far observed 
the rules of war as to remove the crews before 
the ships were sunk. -One of these merchant- 
men was an American, the William P. Frye. 
The German photographs show the Stars 
and Stripes flying from the stern when sighted 
and then a last view of the topmasts as she 
went beneath the waves. On the William P. 
Frye, as on many of the others, women were 
among the prisoners of war removed to the 
Eitel Friedrich. Aboard the German raider 
they were locked in their cabins under guard and 
Perhaps it 
was as well for their peace of mind that Thier- 
ichens’ subsequent record in an American 
court of law was not emblazoned on their walls. 
It is certainly well that there was the difference 
between the German crew and their captain 
trained in the Prussian military code of morals 
which the foregoing documents show. 


(See page 94 for next article on Fighting Germany’s Spies) 
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ONE OF THE RECORDS OF THE “EITEL FRIEDRICH” 

Showing the sinking of the Valentine. This is an exact reproduction of the sheet of paper on which the 
officers of the Eitel Friedrich mounted the “progress pictures”’ of the sinking, showing the _—— stages in 
their work of destruction and with their own. notations in the margin, ending with versenkt (‘‘sunk”’) 
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THE SINKING OF THE “WILLIAM P. FRYE’ 
The American ship photographed from the Fitel Friedrich before the crew was removed 
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THE SINKING OF THE “WILLIAM P. FRYE’ 
After the crew of the Eitel Friedrich had exploded a charge of dynamite placed within the hull 
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THE OFFICERS OF THE “EITEL FRIEDRICH” 


Their exploits and the evil story of Captain Thierichens (left centre holding spy glass) are told in the preced- . 
ing article. Between August 5, 1914, and March 10, 1915, the Eztel Friedrich cruised 30,000 miles 
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A PAGE FROM THE RECORD OF THE “EITEL FRIEDRICH” 


Showing the German Imperial sign embossed on the margin, “ Kaiserliche Marine.” The Eifel Friedrich sank eleven 
vessels in her career as a commerce raider, of a total tonnage of more than 26,000 tons 




















GOING DOWN BY THE BOW 
A victim of the Eztel Friedrich sinking after her crew had been ordered to leave 
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A GERMAN SHELL EXPLODING AGAINST A NEUTRAL TRADER’S SIDE 
Photographed by the men of the Eitel Friedrich 














ONE OF THE “EITEL FRIEDRICH’S’”’ GUNS 

The Eitel Friedrich was a German auxiliary cruiser, carrying a crew of 13 
She was equipped with three 8-inch guns and ten 4.7-inch guns at Tsing-tau, in addition to her 
original equipment of four 7-inch and two 3.4-inch guns, two 6-pounders, and fourteen machine guns, besides torpedo 


launching equipment 


Photographed by one of her officers. 
officers and 356 men. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER A DOSE OF KULTUR 
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BEFORE AND AFTER A DOSE OF KULTUR 
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La 
te ° ONE OF VON SPEE’S CRUISERS 
With other ships in the background at the right. The Squadron sank Admiral Cradock’s British squadron off the 
Chilean Coast on November 3, 1914 











ONE OF THE LAST PHOTOGRAPHS OF VON SPEE’S SQUADRON 


Before it ventured from the South Pacific into the South Atlantic where it was met and sunk off the Falkland Islands 
by a flying squadron under Rear Admiral Sturdee sent especially from England for the purpose, on December 8, 1914 











JAMES J. F. ARCHIBALD AND HIS PRO- 
GERMAN ACTIVITIES 


How a War Correspondent Got To the German Front—Boy-Ed Telephones the ‘“New 
York Times’’—A News Syndicate Discharges a Writer—The British Secret 
Service Secures Some German Correspondence 


(See preceding article on “Fighting Germany’s Spies” page 78) 


HE case of James J. F. Archibald, 
war correspondent, is another sam- 
ple of the Germans’ fatal gift for 
trusting a weak link in an other- 
wise ingenious and complete chain. 

Their “cleverness” was the cleverness of the 
cocky -boy who thinks he can outwit any one. 
The sad ending of Archibald’s career, the igno- 
minious exposure of his character as a mes- 
senger for the Germans, was simplicity itself. 
And the revelations contained in the messages 
he carried were most discreditable to the 
honor and the wisdom of the plotters in the 
Teutonic embassies. 

The story begins on July 29, 1914, six days 
after Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia and three 
days before the formal historical date of the 
opening of the war. On that day an enter- 
prising American newspaper syndicate tele- 
graphed Mr. Archibald as follows: 


Please telegraph us your terms for going to the 
European war, so that we can size up the syndicate 
field. As soon as received will try for quick 


action. : 
THE WHEELER SYNDICATE, INC. 


Archibald soon had his arrangements made, 
though his employers were ignorant of the 
reason for the surprising ease with which he 
obtained the highest possible entrée to the 
best possible points of observation within the 
German lines. It should be said at once that 
their attitude was perfectly correct and that 
the moment they discovered the true nature 
of his errand they discharged him by cable, 
on October 27th. But that comes later in 
the story. 

Archibald was a man of true grandiose 
German style. Writing to the syndicate on 
September 4th he said: 


You should not confound my efforts with more 
than five hundred correspondents of every de- 
scription who have attempted to get to the English, 


French, and Belgian fronts, none of them with any 
official recognition and most of them without even 
a passport. At the hysterical beginning of the 


. War, correspondents are very much in the way but 


every cartoonist, humorist, and amateur millionaire 
who wanted a little private excitement rushed to 
the front and embarrassed the armies in their mobil- 
ization and naturally they were not gladly received. 
I have been working quietly, just as I did in the 
Russian War when I was the first, and only, foreign 
correspondent to be accepted after four months’ 
waiting. 

There is no necessity of coming into conflict with 
any censors if one knows military censorship as | 
do, for all they require is that you will not embarrass 
their present actual movements. There is not one 
single foreign correspondent with either the German 
or Austrian armies, and it will be a great achieve- 
ment to get dispatches out from there and I am 
positive, with the papers that I now hold, that 
there will be no difficulty whatever. The difficulty 


_ is merely in establishing one’s responsibility with 


these armies, and my residence in Washington for 
the last ten years has been for that purpose alone. 


Archibald was soon in Germany and began 
sending back cable dispatches to a syndicate of 
papers, the principal ones of which were the 
New York 7imes, Tribune, and World. His 
dispatches, however, were so blatantly pro- 
German and had so much more propaganda 
than news in them that these papers quickly 
became dissatisfied. For example, the 7imes 
cut out of one of his dispatches a large section 
of fulsome eulogy of the German Government. 
Imagine their astonishment the next morning 
to receive a telephone call from Captain 
Boy-Ed, the Naval Attaché of the German 
Embassy with offices in New York. Captain 
Boy-Ed demanded the reason for the omis- 
sion of these paragraphs. The 7imes natur- 
ally demanded Captain Boy-Ed’s source of 
information that such paragraphs existed. 
It soon developed that Boy-Ed was receiving 
direct from Germany duplicates of all the 
material that Archibald was cabling for pub- 
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lication. As soon as the American news- 
papers understood this situation they declined 
to proceed further. In the same spirit and 
simultaneously the Wheeler Syndicate “fired’’ 
Mr. Archibald by cable and wrote him a 
stinging letter from which the following two 
paragraphs may be quoted: 


Perhaps because of the nature of your stuff, at 
any rate, we have to face the veiled insinuation 
that you are in the pay of the German and Austrian 
Governments. In this connection, we have been 
told that the German and Austrian Ambassadors 
to this country have received in skeleton form the 
several wireless dispatches you sent to us addressed 
care the Times. We think you should know this, 
and also know that, with the nature of your dis- 
patches such as they were, we dared not allow our- 
selves, by continuing the service, to be laid open to 
the charge that we were in the employ of the Ger- 
man and Austrian Governments. So we had to 
terminate the service. 

We have instructed the 7imes not to accept any 
more wireless dispatches from you, and the wireless 
company hes been notified that no dispatches will 
be accepted. We regret exceedingly the situation, 
but it is one that has arisen solely from the fact that 
you have sent over your personal pro-German 
opinions instead of the battlefront news you assured 
us that you would furnish us. 


The Wor.p’s Work can speak with some 
feeling on this subject from personal experience. 
Having heard immediately on the outbreak of 
the war of Archibald’s familiarity with the 
Austrian Army, this magazine asked him for an 
impartial article of facts concerning its organi- 
zation. The material which came in response 
to this request soon convinced the editors that 
it was written with an ulterior motive which 
made it impossible to print it, and Mr. Archi- 
bald ceased to be a contributor. 

Nothing daunted by these rebuffs, Archi- 
bald continued his exploits as “war corres- 
pondent,” interspersing his labors at the front 
with voyages back to the United States, osten- 
sibly to deliver lectures. The true character 
of his movements stands revealed in a letter 
Archibald received from Bernstorff, the Ger- 
man Ambassador, a few days before he em- 
barked on the voyage from New York which 
was to be his last. This letter was written 
from Bernstorff’s summer home at Cedar- 
hurst, Long Island, on the 19th of August, 
1915, and reads as follows: 

Dear Mr. ARCHIBALD: 


I send you herewith the two letters of recom- 
mendation asked for and hope that they will be 


useful to you. I learn with pleasure that you wish 
once again to return to Germany and Austria as 
you have interceded for our concerns here so cour- 
ageously and successfully. 
With best compliments, 
Yours very sincerely, 
BERNSTORFF 


One of these letters was as follows: 


The German Frontier Custom Authorities are 
requested to kindly give to the bearer of this letter, 
Mr. James J. F. Archibald, from New York, who is 
going to Germany with photographic apparatus, 
etc., in order to collect material for lectures in the 
United States in the interests of Germany, all pos- 
sible facilities compatible with regulations in the 
dispatching of his luggage. 

Imperial Ambassador 
BERNSTORFF 


The familiar story of what happened next 
is that Archibald carried some secret docu- 
ments for Bernstorff and Dumba in a hollow 
cane. This could scarcely be, for the docu- 
ments he carried were so numerous and some 
of them so bulky that the cane would need to 
have been a giant’s walking stick. In any 
event the documents themselves are of more 
interest than their vehicle. They were taken 
from Archibald by the British authorities at 
Falmouth. The series can be best introduced 
by a letter from Ambassador Dumba to his 
chief, Count Burian, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in Vienna, which reads: 


My Lorp: 

Yesterday evening Consul General von Nuber 
received the inclosed aide memoire from the chief 
editor of the locally known paper, Szabodsog, after 
a previous conference with him and in pursuance of 
his proposals to arrange for strikes in the Bethlehem 
Schwab steel and munitions war factory, and also in 
the middle West. 

Dr. Archibald, who is well known to your lord- 
ship, leaves to-day at 12 o’clock on board the 
Rotterdam, for Berlin and Vienna. | take this 
rare and safe opportunity to warmly recommend 
the proposal to your lordship’s favorable considera- 
tion. 

It is my impression that we can disorganize and 
hold up for months, if not entirely prevent, the 
manufacture of munitions in Bethlehem and the 
middle West, which, in the opinion of the German 
military attaché, is of great importance and amply 
outweighs the expenditure of money involved. 

But even if strikes do not come off, it is probable 
that we should extort, under the pressure of the 
crisis, more favorable conditions of labor for our 
poor, down-trodden fellow countrymen. In Beth- 
lehem these white slaves are now working for 
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GERMAN EMBASSY Washington,D.C., April 22, 1915. 
WASHINGTON,D. C. 


J.N2 A 2875. 


Dear Sir, 

I beg to enclose a ,notice” to prospective 
American travellers and to ask whether you could have 
it printed as advertisement in the newspapers mention; 


ed on the enclosed list once a week during the next 





























three or four weeks. I presume that the prices given 
are correct and that it will be possible to reduce 
the rates somewhat for a repetition of the advertise- 
Ps ment. 
s 
ae oN Thanking you in advance for a kind answer at 
ee = 
ce - a your earliest convenience, I am 
oo & Ww 
e225 
2 Yours very truly, 
SrFwue 
an fe For the German Ambassador 
, 733 | 
3% “2S is 
az —= 
3 ie ba 
3 ,9 : 
& zB be e 
a | - Councillor of the Embassy. 
= as 
-— m3 
r 8 
=i. 
Mr. Albert J. Schaffer, 
Washington,D.C. 
NOTICE! 
THE “LUSITANIA” WARN- TRAVELLERS intending to embark on the Atlantic voyage 
ied ; are reminded that a State of War exists between Germany and 
1. This letter, signed by : , 

Janiel, the Councillor of the her Allies and Great Britain and her Allies; that the zone 
German Embassy in Washing- of war includes the waters adjacent to the British Isles; 
ton, clears up the mystery of the 
advertisement printed in leading, that, in accordance with formal notice given by the Imperia! 
newspapers in all parts of the 
country on May 1, 1915, five German Government, vessels flying the flag of Great Britain, 
days before the Lusitania was , : ; 
sunk. The date on Haniel’s or of any of her Allies, are liable to destruction in those 
letter and the repetition of it waters and that travellers sailing in the war zone on ships 
on the copy of the advertise- 
ment as supplied by him, clears of Great Britain or her Allies do so at their own risk. 
up the hitherto unexplained : 
discrepancy between the date IMPERIAL GERMAN EMBASSY 
on the advertisement (see 
facing page) and the date of Washington,D.C.,April 22,1915. 








its publication 
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Grooms 506-507, 


ESTABLIGHED IN 1803 
FORMERLY OF THE EVENING STAR 


Publisher....6/“4=— 


Dear Sir: 
Herewith, we 


beginning, 
for... ...... times. 





NOTICE! 


embark on the Atlantic voyage 
are remiuded that 4 state of 
war exists between Germany 
and her allies-and-Great Britain 
and her allies; that.the zone of 
war includes the waters adja- 
cent ta the British Isles; that, 
in accordance with formal no- 
tice given by the Imperial Ger- 
man Government, vessels fly- 
ing the flag of Great’ Britain, or 
of any of her allies, are liable to 
destruction in those waters and 
that travellers, sailing in the 
war zone on ships of Great 
Britain or her alltes do so at 
their own risk. 


IMPERIAL GERMAN EMBASSY. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., APRIL @2, 1915. 


i Mort Ke _. 


Onening lar Gy 





which, please a head of... 


cen in space of. es agate te nee Da Aeereen ga aan a 
Kindly send copy of paper to the advertiser during the life of the ad. 
Z, See that this office is on your mailing list, and send memo. bill at once. 
Yéur careful attention will oblige, 


ed 


TRAVELLERS interding to} 


‘tein g C2 7k Br 1pp- 


hand you copy for... lamas ween Zt naa A 




























Yours very truly, 


Beston LChening Cranscript 


ESTABLISHED 1630 








ADVERTISING 
ACCOUNTS 


324 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON.MASS. 


Boston, Apr. 28, 1915¢, 


ir. J. Albert Shaffer, 

Washington ,-D..Ceo 

Peax Sir: 

Much as we dislike to refuse an order at this time, 





aa 











THE “LUSITANIA” 
WARNING 


Il. The advertising 
agent’s order upon which 
the newspapers inserted 
the warning; the adver- 
tisement itself; and the 
letter of the Boston 7ran- 
script refusing the adver- 
tisement—the series of 
illustrations establishing 
the dates upon which the 
German Embassy took its 
steps in giving the warning 





in view of our policy not to allow one advertiser to injure the 


business of another except by legitimate competition, we must 
decline to insert the advertisement signed Imperial German Embaseye 


ordered by yours of the 27th. 
Regretting our inability to serve you in this connection, 


Very truly yours, 


BOSTO NSCRIPT COMPANY 
7 ne 
” Advertisi Mana” er 
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twelve hours a day and seven days a week. All 
weak persons succumb and become consumptives. 

So far as German workmen are found among the 
skilled hands, a means of leaving will be provided 
for them. 

Beside this a private German registry office has 
been established, which provided employment for 
persons who have voluntarily given up their places, 
and is already working well. They wil! also join, 
and the widest support is assured me. 

I beg your excellency to be so good as to inform me 
with reference to this letter by wireless telegraphy, 
replying whether you agree. 

DuMBA. 


The consideration which “Doctor” Archi- 
bald received for his complacency in giving 
his friends Dumba and Bernstorff “this rare 
and safe opportunity” is indicated by his 
receipt of April 24, 1915, to the German 
Embassy in Washington for $5,000 for propa- 
ganda work. 

Further light upon “the enclosed aide 
memoire. in pursuance of his pro- 


posals to arrange for strikes in the Bethlehem. 


”» 


Schwab steel and munitions war factory,” is 
gained by the following quotations from the 
enclosure mentioned by Dumba in his letter 
to Burian. The enclosure was an outline of 
a scheme for fomenting strikes, submitted to 
Dumba by William Warm, the Editor of 
Szabodsog [in English, Freedom.] 


In my opinion we must start a very strong agita- 
tion on this question in the Freedom (Szabodsog) 
a leading organ, with respect to the Bethlehem 
works and the conditions there. This can be done 
in two ways, and both must be utilized. In the 
first place a regular daily section must be devoted to 
the conditions obtaining there and a campaign 
must be regularly conducted against those inde- 
scribably degrading conditions. The Freedom 
has already done something similar in the recent 
past, when the strike movement began at Bridge- 
port. It must naturally take the form of strong, 
deliberate, decided and courageous action. Sec- 
ondly, the. writer of these lines would begin a 
labor novel in that newspaper much on the lines 
of Upton Sinclair’s celebrated story, and _ this 
might be published in other local Hungarian, Slovak, 
and German newspapers also. Here we arrive at 
the point that naturally we shall also require other 
newspapers. The American Magyar Nepszava 
(Word of the People) will undoubtedly be compelled 
willingly or unwillingly to follow the movement 
initiated by the Freedom (Szabodsog), for it 
will be pleasing to the entire Hungarian element 
in America, and an absolute patriotic act to which 
that open journal (the Nepszava) could not adopt a 
hostile attitude. . . . 
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In the interest of successful action at Bethlehem 
and the Middle West, besides the Szabodsog, the 
Nepszava, the new daily paper of Pittsburg must be 
set in motion, and those of Bridgeport, Young- 
town District, etc., also two Slovak papers. Under 
these circumstances, the first necessity is money. 
To Bethlehem must be sent as many reliable Hun- 
garian and German workmen as | can lay my hands 
on who will join the factories and begin their work 
in secret among their fellow workmen. For this 
purpose, I have my men Turners in Steelwork. We 
must send an organizer, who in the interests of the 
Union will begin the business in his own way. We 
must also send so-called ‘‘soap-box’’ orators who 
will know, and so to start a useful agitation. We 
shall want money for popular meetings and pos- 
sibly for organizing picnics. In _ general, the 
same applies to the Middle West. I am thinking 
of Pittsburg and Cleveland in the first instance, as 
to which I could give details only if 1 were to return 
and spend at least a few days there. 

It is my opinion that for the special object of 
starting the Bethlehem business and for the Bethle- 
hem and Western newspaper campaign, $15,000 
to $20,000 must be able to be disposed of, but it is 
not possible to reckon how much will ultimately 
be required; when a beginning has been made it will 
be possible to see how things develop, and where 
and how much it is worth while to spend. The 
above mentioned preliminary sum would suffice 
to partially satisfy the demands of the necessary 
newspapers and to a considerable extent those of 
the Bethlehem campaign. 


These documents should be read in the 
light of their date, August 20, 1915, and of the 
fact that the United States was a neutral 
nation, still harboring the representatives of 
the “friendly” German and Austro-Hun- 
garian Empires. They are conclusive enough, 
in themselves, of the pernicious activities of 
these Embassies, but they will become doubly 
significant in a later article in this series when 
they are read in the light of the activities of 
“Labor’s National Peace Council.” 

Another document which Dumba entrusted 
to Archibald was his report to Burian on the 
then recent publication in the New York World 
of the papers taken from a satchel left in an 
elevated train by Dr. Heinrich Albert, the 
financial adviser of the German Embassy in 
America and the paymaster for a great deal 
of its work in plots and propaganda. This 
dispatch of Dumba’s is worthy of reproduction 
in full. It is, : 


A map and a number of documents—typed but 
unfinished copies or statements of petitioners— 
were stolen from the financial adviser of the German 
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Embassy here, obviously by the Eng- 
lish secret service. These documents 
are now published in the current issue 
of the World, which has gone over to 
the English “Yingolager’’ (Jingo camp) 
as a great sensation, with cheap adver- 
tisement. The paper makes the most 
violent accusationsagainst theGerman 
Embassy, mainly against Count von 
Bernstorff, Military Attaché Captain 
von Papen, and Geheimrat Albert, 
who are said to have conspired se- 
cretly against the safety of the United 
States, in that they have bought arms 
and munition factories, have concluded 
bogus contracts for delivery with 
France or Russia, have purchased 
large quantities of explosive materials, 
have incited strikes in the munition 
factories, have sought to corrupt the 
press, and have spread far-reaching 
agitation for the effecting of an em- 
bargo in the different American circles. 
The other important New York papers 
second the World although with less 
violence, for, in their leading articles, 
by misrepresentation of the facts, they 
accuse Germany of all possible and 
impossible machinations—for instance, 
they, like the World, bring forward the 
assertion that the German Govern- 
ment wished to stop the supply of 
ammunition to the Allies, while se- 





aiferticdy 
Deutfche Botfchaft. 


J.N@ A 3688, 










woe ee 
aier wists} 
Ne cone ina ot 
Herr Staatssekrettr! 


Euerer Exzellenz beehre ich mich anbei 
schworene Aussage des Herrn Gustav Stahl, ne 
setzung, einzureichen, aus welcher hervorgeht, das 
auf dem britischen Dampfer ,Lusitania” auf seiner = 
letzten Reise Geschiitze aufgestellt waren. a) 

Genehnigen Sie, Herr Staatssekretiar, die ornegt 


Versicherung meiner ausgezeichnetsten Hochachtung. 


Lente 


45 


Seiner Exzellenz 
dem Staatssekretar der Vereinigten Staaten 
Herrn W . Jd Bryan. 











BERNSTORFF’S NOTE TO BRYAN 


Enclosing the Stahl affidavit. The translation is as follows: 
Imperial German Embassy 


Mr. Secretary of State: ’ 

I have the honor to forward herewith to your Excellency an affidavit, with translation, 
of Herr Gustav Stahl from which it appears that guns were mounted on the British 
Steamer Lusitania on her last voyage. 


Washington, D. C., June 1, 1915 


3 nce consideration. 
cretly sending large quantities over 


itself. 

Count von Bernstorff took the view 
that these calumnies were beneath 
reply, and by a happy inspiration, refused any 
explanation. He is in no way compromised. On 
the contrary, it appears from the published cor- 
respondence of various press agents that he vetoed 
the purchase of a press agency. 

On the other hand, Geheimrat Albert published in 
the newspapers a very cleverly worded explanation, 
the tenor of which I venture to submit to Your 
Excellency in an enclosure. It is especially to the 
credit of the German Embassy that on July 15th 
last it informed the State Department officially 
that it found itself compelled to buy as many mater- 
ials of war in this country as it possibly could, and 
to control their production, with the intention of 
preventing their being supplied through the enemy. 
These materials, it stated, were at any time at the 
disposal of the American Government at favorable 
prices, either as a whole or in parts, and of course 
this could only further the readiness of the United 
States for taking the field in war. 

Here the absurd accusations of the conspiracy 
collapse. Also, with regard to the accusations as 
to the incitement of strikes, there is no proof of the 


Accept, Mr. Secretary of State, the renewed assurances of my most distinguished high 


J. BERNSTORFF 


To His Excellency 
The ee the State of the United States 
R 


W. J. Bryan 


empty statements made. Nevertheless everything 
German here is slandered and run down with empha- 
sis and consistency. An impartial individual can 
hardly escape the feeling of appreciation with which 
the far-reaching activity of Geheimrat Albert must 
inspire him. But there are very few impartial per- 
sons in New York. 

The torpedoing of the Arabic, in the event of 
its having been done without warning, or its having 
caused American passengers to lose their lives, will 
do more than any newspaper accusations to pre- 
judice Germany in the public opinion of the United 
States. 

The Imperial and Royal Ambassador 
(Signed) C. DumBa. 


Archibald carried numerous other papers— 
for the Germans as well as for the Austrians. 
The most interesting of these was a report 
from Franz Von Papen, military attaché of the 
German Embassy upon the same World 
exposure. The following are extracts from 
this dispatch: 


Src nuniariee cere ee ee 


Cree 
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Military Report 
The ‘Sensational Revelations” of the New York 
World 

On July 31 important papers were abstracted 
from Herr Geheimrat Dr. Albert in the elevated 
railway, apparently by an individual in the employ 
of the English secret service. These papers were 
sold to the World and formed the basis of the 
revelations (Enclosure 1) which gave to the New 
York press, friendly to the Allies, a welcome oppor- 
tunity to make a fresh outburst against the Imperial 
Government and the Imperial representatives in 
this country. 


Apart from politicial results the consequences of 
the publications for us show themselves in con- 
nection with business. 

Bridgeport Projectile Co. 

The report of June 30 of the Treasurer of this 
Company which I| forwarded to the Royal Ministry 
of War on July 13, J. No. 1888, was among the 
stolen papers. 

The declaration, published in the papers, of 
the President of the Aetna Explosive Co. that he 
intended to throw up powder contracts with the 
Bridgeport Projectile Co. is of course only news- 
paper gossip and was already much weakened 
yesterday through a fresh explanation by the 
firm (Enclosure V). 

In connection also with the delivery of presses, 
I do not believe that the manufacturers will place 
difficulties in our way because the careful drawing 
up of the contracts excludes all attack on the Pro- 
jectile Co. under the well-known Sherman law, 
and the claim that the manufacturers had supposed 
the deliveries to be intended for the Allies—in other 
words that the contracts had been obtained by us 
under false representations—offers a legal basis 
too weak to enable the persons who undertake 
delivery to risk the expense and results of a law- 
suit. 

The only actual damage consists in that the 
Russian and English committee have at once 
broken off their negotiations with the Bridgeport 
Projectile Co. and that thus our plans to cut off, 
by the acceptance and non-delivery of a shrapnel 
contract, other firms here from the possibility of 
beginning the furnishing of war material have come 
to nothing. 

The purchase of phenol by Dr. Schweitzer of 
the Edison Co., which has at the same time been 
disclosed, is disposed of by the explanation published 
to the effect that this phenol is only to be worked up 
into medicine. 

Most of all have our efforts for the purchase of 
liquid chlorine been interfered with, since the 
tying up through middlemen of the Castner Chem- 
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ical Company, which is friendly to England, appears 
now to be out of the question. 

I shall use the means placed at my disposal 
(information of Herr Grothen) for the purpose of 
arriving at an agreement with the Electro Bleaching 
Company. The published negotiations for the 
acquisition of the Wrights’ patent is without 
importance, since on our behalf a judical decision 
against the Curtiss Company, so far as one can see, 
would not have been obtained. 


Part of the significance of Von Papen’s 
dispatch is his reference to the Bridgeport 
Projectile Company. Other documents in 
the possession of the United States Govern- 
ment demonstrate completely the ownership 
of this corporation by the Teutonic Allies. 
Hans Tauscher, the agent of Krupps and other 
German munition factories in this country, 
was in the habit of reporting direct to the 
War Ministry in Berlin as if he were its repre- 
sentative in this country—as indeed he was, 
though not ostensibly so. Among other 
papers in the hands of the Government is a 
letter from the President of the Bridgeport 
Projectile Company, informing him that the 
company is being reorganized and that here- 
after Mr. Tauscher will hold as trustee only 
60 per cent. of the capital stock. Naturally 
Tauscher was not acting as trustee for any- 
body but his employers. 

Another document, of little importance, 
is a letter Von Papen wrote to his wife and 
sent by Archibald. But two parts of it are 
interesting. After speaking again of the 
World exposure, he says; 


The answer of Albert I am sending you herewith 
so you can see how we defend ourselves. The docu- 
ment we drew up together yesterday. 


But the bright spot for the Americans 
whose hospitality he was abysing lies in this: 


How splendid in the East! I always say to 
these idiotic Yankees that they should shut their 
mouths, and better still be full of admiration for 
all that heroism. My friends from the Army are 
in this respect quite different. 


Papen’s “friends from the Army” have, with 
a good many of “these idiotic Yankees’’ or- 
ganized an army and are looking for Captain 
Franz again, this time over the top in France 
with the determination to settle the question 
with his government on the battle field. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE FOOD 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Serious Question of Feeding the Allied Countries—The Transportation Difficulty 
—Wheat That Cannot be Considered Food—Wheat and Corn, 
the Gold and Silver of the Kingdom of Food 


BY 
THOMAS H. DICKINSON 


(of the United States Food Administration) 


N THINKING about food to win the 
war you have to think about three 
other things along with food. These 
are transportation, time, and the gen- 
eral movement of the world’s crops 

before the war. For if you do not, you will 
not have any conception of the problems of 
a Food Administrator in this fourth year of 
the World War. 

First as to transportation and time. When 
is food not food? The answer is that it is 
not food when it cannot be delivered where 
it is needed, in time to be of service. To be 
explicit, it is not food when it is wheat locked 
up in Australia unable to get to the battle 
zones because of insufficient shipping. 

Americans now are in process of learning 
this first lesson. But there is another lesson 
the Food Administrators are teaching us. 
We have become so accustomed to explain- 
ing everything by the war, that we are likely 
to overlook that even before the war there 
was taking place a change in the pressure areas 
of the world’s food production, which had a 
vital significance in the fortunes of the war. 
With all her intensive farming, Europe had 
passed the crest of increased production. 
She could look forward only to the increasing 
necessity of being fed from outside. In spite 
of her great resources America’s production 
had failed to increase. The fertile regions of 
India, China, and Japan could barely feed their 
own populations. As outlet there was left 
only the great plains of Asia and Europe, 
and of South America. And thereby hangs a 
tale. For Germany had her eye on the first, 
and the others have been cut off from con- 
sideration by forces we shall note in due time. 

Once for all, in order that no injustice be 
done, let us say that Mother Nature has done 
her part. 


But Mother Nature works on a _ world 
economy. She knows nothing about man’s 
warfares, big or little. She provides him food 
and if he is not in a position to go get it, so 
much the worse for him. To show that 
Mother Nature isn’t skimping her children, 
let it be said that the year 1917 which brought 
bread-cards, queues, and government food 
control to Europe, saw in Russia, India, Argen- 
tina, and Manchuria upward of 400 million 
bushels of exportable wheat which might 
as well never have been planted, so far as 
helping Europe was concerned. Now this 
amount was precisely what was needed as 
imports for France, Italy, the United Kingdom, 
and Belgium fora year. But the wheat never 
reached Europe. To this extent lack of 
transportation fought for Germany. 

Bringing the figures down nearer to date, 
we find that Australia had in January, 1918, 
an exportable surplus of one hundred million 
bushels of wheat to which are to be added 
eighty million bushels of the new crop; Argen- 
tina had a surplus of eleven million bushels 
with a new crop of one hundred and thirty-five 
million bushels; India to-day has an exportable 
surplus of seventy million bushels with a new 
crop coming April -1st estimated at three 
hundred and fifty million bushels of which at 
least fifty million bushels are available for 
export. With all this wheat in the world, with 
wheat stored on the wharves of Australia 
bought by Great Britain at ninety-five cents 
a bushel and beingeaten by weevils and rats, the 
warring nations of the Allies are crying for food. 

Why is it that with all this wheat in the 
world there still is famine, or the threat of 
famine where men are fighting the battles of 
the future? To take the larger reason first, 
it is because man himself has built his insti- 
tutions on the plan of a world economy even 
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WHY THE WHEAT PROBLEM IS SERIOUS 


We have, with our imports and domestic crop, less than 
enough to feed ourselves if we export what our allies need. 
Consequently we must raise more and eat less in order to 
make our supply equal our demand 


though he thought he was narrowly national. 
Where there has been slack on one side of the 
world, constriction on the other side has taken 
it up. Areas of pressure have equalized areas 
of vacuum. And ships have been common 
carriers across the seas. When, by a violent 
wrench,the world was suddenly broken asunder, 
all balanced processes fell awry. Expressing 
now the situation in concrete terms, it is that 
the lines of world contact in shipping were 
broken. The channels sufficient for peace 
time were overtaxed in time of war. The 
time it takes to bring a ship from Australia 
to Europe is three times the time necessary 


- market. 
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to bring it from America. In the present 
situation of the world’s shipping the difference 
is that between food and no food. For behind 
the polite term “insufficient shipping’’ is 
always camouflaged the portentous fact of the 
submarine. which in two months of 1917 sank 
2 per cent. of the ships carrying wheat to 
England, and has struck a heavy blow at 
meat carrying vessels from South America. 
Altogether there has been contrived a decrease 
in the export of wheat from Argentina during 
the war of 70 per cent. 

When America came into this war along 
in its third year she had many tasks cut out 
for her. By a stroke of the pen at the begin- 
ning of war her position changed from one of 
random participation to responsibility. In 
one way we were better off after war started 
than before. For then we could take control 
of forces within and without. Before, we had 
been a screaming wheat market. We had 
been selling to the Allies and our drippings 
had even been going to Germany. After war 
was declared we could straighten out the 
We could grab the Allied buyers by 
the scruff of the neck and say, “Get in line.” 
We could say to dealers, “Get back of your 
counter.”” And we could keep an eye out for 
Mr. Common Citizen standing humbly with 
his porridge dish waiting to be served. 

Let it frankly be said that we, like the world 
as a whole, were unprepared for the great 
task before us. We had all the sources of 
food wealth. We had the land to produce 
crops to the limit of our need. We were not 
in the position of Europe in which the last 
hillside square inch had been cultivated. We 
could feed all Europe if we were given time. 
All that is called for by the Allies would amount 
to a scant fifteen per cent. over our normal 
production. But we were like a billionaire 
with safes bursting with bonds who had to 
borrow taxi-fare ina rainstorm. We had been 
living prodigally. We had torn down the for- 
ests, scraped the surface of the ground for har- 
vest and called this “working our resources.” 
We had been living-off our capital and think- 
ing it inexhaustible, neither keeping books 
nor claiming interest. Even after we entered 
war we drifted along by the old “business as 
usual” plan. Signs of this are shown in the 
skyrocketing of prices of wheat and sugar 
in the early days of last spring. Within six 
weeks wheat for which the farmer had received 
$1.44 rose to $3.00 a bushel and flour to $17.00 
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a barrel. The president of a large sugar 
refinery has written that if the process of 
things had not been checked the price of 
sugar would in January have been nearer 
fifty cents a pound than twenty-five. 

When Herbert Hoover came back from 
Europe to take charge of America’s food 
problems for the service of the Allies he found 
a babel of voices preaching on food. They 
called for a multitude of things, some wise, 
some less wise, and some otherwise. Without 
expressing himself on any of them, he pro- 
ceeded to create system out of chaos, to build 
a proper machine of food economy. This 
word “machine” is used advisedly for we 
will learn that machines are very valuable 
in this war, both human machines and the 
kind that men build. The Food Adminis- 
tration was directed primarily to the building 
of that human kind of a machine out of all 
the food forces of the country which would 
work together for a single end with uniformity 
and without waste. 

Among the things the Food Administration 
could do when, on August 10 (four months 
after we had entered the war) it was established 
by Congress’s enactment of the Food Control 
Bill, three stand out for particular attention. 
These were, first, the mobilization of Ameri- 
can food agencies for effective prosecution of 
the war; second, the inauguration by co- 
operation with the American people of con- 
servation measures whereby immediate de- 
liveries of food might be made to the Allies; 
third, stimulation of production. 

A distinguished American citizen has said 
that it is easier to produce a unit of food pro- 
ducts than to save it. Why, then, the cam- 
paign for conservation? The answer will 
be found in the situation in which America 
found herself last summer. The Food Admin- 
istration was not created until after the crops 
of 1917 had long been sowed. Many of them 
were harvested. The Food Control Act gives 
the Food Administration no authority directly 
to stimulate production. This lies in the 
hands of the Department of Agriculture where 
it belongs. Moreover, in a very- important 
sense, stimulation of crops and war gardens 
should not, in such an emergency as this, be 
undertaken until other conditions have been 
created to render the results most effective. 
A war garden is servicable if it supplies definite 
food to take a place in the ration which would 
otherwise be unfilled, or if the crops are used 
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to release other foods for export. An example 
of the first use of the war garden is given by 
Germany. It has been estimated that last 
summer some districts of Germany derived 
from their gardens upward of 30 per cent. 
of their total nutriment. If we in America 
would do that we should release a large item 
for shipment to the Allies. Last summer there 
was an increase in perishables from home 
gardens running from 50 to 150 per cent. An 
effective use of the war garden depends upon 
an understanding by the people of the proper 
use of its products, and of the principles of 
conservation. Likewise it can be said that 
proper stimulation of a farmer’s crops depends 
upon a multitude of factors which demand 
very careful working out. 

This task of the Food Administrator has 
been called “building the food machine.” 
In fact the true force of the machine lay in its 
humanity and codperation. 

In specific terms the results are found in 
the creation of a Grain Corporation for 
handling the wheat and other cereals out 
from the farms at a fixed maximum price, 
through the mills, to the consumer and the 
Allies. Every step of the way has been 
scrutinized so that the farmer gets more for 
his wheat than ever before, the consumer gets 
his flour and bread at a narrow margin over 
the farmer’s price, and the miller is given a 
fair return. A plan of codperative standardi- 
zation of trade practices by agreement has 
also been followed in the cases of sugar, meats, 
perishables, and other commodities. Under 
the system of license the Government keeps its 
eye on all processes in the food trades, sets 
the fair line of profits, avoids waste of the 
commodity itself and of motions and time in 
its handling. 

Space does not permit us to survey these 
processes in full. What has been done in 
bread is significant. From an average of 
about six cents a pound for five years up to 
1914 bread rose gradually to nine cents in the 
last half of 1917. It then sank to eight cents 
for January and February. More significant 
than this change is the change in the percen- 
tages taken by the farmer, the miller, and the 
baker. Under normal circumstances for five 
years up to 1914 the farmer had taken on the 
average less than 30 per cent., the miller about 
7 per cent. and the baker about two thirds. 
When the war began in 1914, though prices 
rose, the increase was well distributed among 
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HOW THE COST OF A LOAF OF BREAD IS DIVIDED 


In 1910 the farmer got 32 per cent. of the total cost of a loaf. The miller got 7 per cent. and the 
remaining 61 per cent. went to those who handled the loaf between the miller and the consumer. __In 
January and February, 1918, the farmer got 45 per cent., the miller 6 per cent. and the others interested 
got but 49 per cent. 
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all three. But in the first half of 1917 the 
miller .had begun to take speculative profits 
of about 14 per cent., the baker was reduced 
to 48 per cent. and the farmer got 38 per cent. 
Under Food Administration control the miller 
was reduced to 7 per cent., the baker received 
52 per cent. and the farmer 41 per cent. The 
baker and the ‘miller were further reduced in 
the first two ‘months of 1918 to 49 per cent. 
and 6 per cent. respectively while the far- 
mer’s share was raised to 45 per cent., by all 
odds the highest he has ever received. 

But standardization alone could not serve 
the immediate purpose of supplying the Allies 
with, food. For this, popular saving was 
necessary. Conservation served a double pur- 
pose. It was a means by which food stores 
were started immediately flowing to Europe. 
And, to quote a phrase much used in Wash- 
ington these days, it was a means by which 
the war was “sold to the American people.” 
This point deserves some attention, for it 
touches a matter of war psychology we are 
likely to overlook. 

We have heard the statement “Food will 
win the war.” What is meant by thisP Does 
it mean food will take the place of men on 
the firing line? If we think so the sooner 
we get the idea out of our heads the better. 
It means only that food is the first thing we 
could do. A great conflagration was taking 
place on the other side of the world. Other 
men had got there first, and were fighting the 
fire with all their might. Of course the men 
who had reached the fire first were now in 
greatest danger, holding their positions of 
peril with fortitude and courage. But they 
needed help. In a case like this the thing to 
do is to pass the buckets along to the man at 
the head of the line until he drops injured or 
dying and you can take his place. This is 
what America started to do. 

And while doing this we had to do our utmost 
to deliver the last ounce to those whose for- 
tunes and lives depended upon our haste and 
our service. We had to make America as 
effective in the war as we could in those 
breathless days before we could strike a blow. 
Here came our first real chance for service, our 
first opportunity to dedicate ourselves to 
the cause. 

This matter of saving is by no means with- 
out importance. It goes down to the vital 
essences out of which victory must come. It 
is well and good to give our money to benevo- 


lent causes, to invest it in Liberty Bonds. 
But this kind of giving alone will never win 
any war. Until people have learned to give 
with self-forgetting fervor and consecration, 
to give everything they are called upon to 
give without thought of return, or any other 
thought than the pressing need, the spirit 
will not have been generated that will bring 
victory. No one would claim that, in giving 
food, men were giving largess comparable 
with the service of the soldier. The fact 
remains that this was the first opportunity 
the people were given to learn one of the 
compensating glories of war, the glory of 
devotion and service to a cause. 

What have we done? Have our deeds 
scaled to the measure of our opportunities—to 
the measure of our professions and hopes? 
They have not. The story of our accomplish- 
ments is told in some poor figures, in millions 
and in billions of course, but poor enough 
compared with our riches in the things needed 
and the needs of the fighters “over there.” 
The tale, too, is told in some strange mis- 
chances of war which teach us their lessons. 
Not to speak of what we shipped from our 
surplus, in seven and a half months the 
American people have saved about thirty- 
two million bushels of wheat which has been 
shipped to the Allies. In spite of many 
exhortations to save sugar they saved no 
sugar in 1918. Indeed they ate more than 
ever before. They did save meat, so effec- 
tively indeed that for the present no further 
saving is called for. The encouraging fact is 
that they saved on wheat. It is wheat they 
must continue to save in ever larger and 
larger proportions. 

Basing the argument on a nutrition basis 
America has sent to the four Allied nations, 
the United Kingdom, France, Italy, and Russia 
since the beginning of the war to January 1, 
1918, enough to supply complete yearly rations 
for 57,100,933 persons with a surplus of 
protein for 22,184,510 men. We have aver- 
aged to supply our Allies with food enough 
each year to support 16,317,552 persons, with 
an excess of proteins and fats for several 
million more. We have sent three hundred 
and twelve million bushels of wheat, and 
fifteen million bushels of wheat flour. To the 
three principal Allies we have sent the equiv- 
alent of 387,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
wheat flour, or an average of one hundred and 
ten million bushels per year. In addition we 
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R883 what the farmer got for his wheat. 
4 [_] What the miller added to the cost. 
What. was added to the cost be- 
8 tween the flour at the mill door and 
the bread on the consumer's table. 
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total cost to the consumer added at each stage. HALF HALF FEBRUARY 


THE COST TO THE CONSUMER OF A POUND LOAF OF BREAD 


From a little less than 6 cents in 1910 the price of a pound loaf of bread rose to 9 cents in the latter part of 1917. 
During January and February, 1918, the price dropped slightly 


have sent two billion pounds of pork products, 
or a yearly average of 570,000,000; and two 
billion pounds of sugar. 

These are dead figures. Above figures, 
which this war has taught us to see in rows of 
ten or more, there stand the primary necessi- 
ties. One of these is wheat. Wheat is the 
international medium of food exchange. It 
is like gold. It passes current everywhere. 
It maintains international balances of trade. 
There is no continent that does not grow it; 
no civilized nation that does not use it. And 
now wheat is in demand even beyond its 
physiological nutritive requirement. It is 
in demand psychologically. There are nations 
in Europe whose ration is based on wheat. 
White bread forms 39 per cent. of the total 
diet in the United States; it forms 67 per cent. 
of the diet in France. We must save wheat. 

Next to wheat is corn. If wheat is gold, 
corn is silver. It is for local currency. We 
buy and sell with it. It governs local prices. 
Half the food-stuffs of America are directly or 





indirectly dependent upon corn. When 30 
per cent. of the corn crop goes soft, and the 
crop is backed up in the bins at the sidings 
unable to run down the jerk-water lines to 
the main lines for lack of cars, corn still 
remains under wheat in price, though it 
jumps to the unbelieveable figure of $1.90 a 
bushel. But the high price of corn causes 
mothers to pay a cent a quart more for milk 
in New York; it brings cattle feeders into 
straits in the Middle West. 

What place does wheat take in the big 
fight? It is the expeditionary army. It 
must go to the trenches. The American 
people, who have learned to send their boys 
abroad, must learn to send their favorite food 
as well. We must get along on half the wheat 
we used before. We have cut ourselves 
from forty-two million bushels a month to 
thirty million bushels. We must cut again 
to twenty million bushels. Every citizen 
must teach himself to get along on six pounds of 
wheat products a month. 
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What is corn in the big fight? Corn is the 
home guard, that stays at home to free the 
wheat for the fighting abroad. A large part 
of learning the lessons of saving lies in learn- 
ing the lesson of substitution. There are 
three types of substitution. First, there is 
substitution of a sister product, as corn for 
wheat. We are learning that. Then there 
is substitution of unallied products, as meat 
for wheat. Europe is learning that and we 
must learn it. And again, there is the creation 
of new substitutes, as new varieties of fish for 
land products. “The products of the land 
are conserved by eating those of the sea.” 

America has not yet begun to fight. She 
has only begun to do her part in food service. 
We can tell by looking at the diagrams that 
the curve of our shipments has only once 
come up to the line of normal expectation. 
Explanations do not feed hungry soldiers, but 
they may clarify to an interested people how 
much more we all together need to do before 
we have reached our minimum of food service. 
In the first place we have not had since the 
beginning of the war a crop comparable to 
our four year pre-war average in wheat before 
1914. While the 1917 wheat crop of six 
hundred and fifty million bushels showed an in- 
crease of fourteen million bushels more than the 
crop of 1916 it was 25 per cent. lower than the 
eight hundred and five million bushels which 
had been the average pre-war crop. 

Moreover the food service soon found itself 
involved in the more inclusive problems of 
America’s participation in the war. When 
we entered the war we promised three things: 
men, food, and ships. We soon found that 
these things could not be considered separately, 
each in a little compartment of its own; they 
all cling together. Their problems are 
one problem. Some mischances have grown 
out of this, and some annoying delays in the 
food programme. So while the call from all 
over the world has been for “Ships, more 
ships!”’ the call in America has been “Cars! 
Give us cars!” 

Up to the first of February less than 50 per 
cent. of the corn had been moved, 80 per cent. 
of the oats, and 60 per cent. of the potatoes. 
Not a single week’s shipments of grain and 
cereals abroad has equalled the announced 
programme since January 1st. From January 
ist to March 20th shipments totalled 1,416,914 
tons, but this was 812,000 tons behind the 


programme. 
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How the United States is adapting itself 
to the demand, the people have abundant 
opportunity to know in the “fifty-fifty” 
regulations, in the stipulations of Victory 
Bread, in the wheatless and meatless days. 
There is one lesson they are rapidly learning, 
and this is that the citizenship itself is an 
actual food army, which must be deployed 
according as new needs arise. No war con- 
ditions are fixed. Change and surprise are 
characteristic of war. This has been well 
understood in the case of armies in the field. 
It is now coming to be understood by the 
army at home. The people are learning that 
no narrow principle of consistency can be 
permitted to operate where the good of the 
causé is at stake. Food conditions change in 
a night. To-day there may be a surplus, 
and to-morrow may bring a Mother Hubbard’s 
cupboard. Stranger than this, to-day there 
may seem to be famine and to-morrow will 
show plenty. The food army will not blame 
officialdom for this. Food Administrations 
are like generals. They give orders according 
to the needs of the strategy. 

This remark is illustrated by a sudden 
change in the meat front that took place in 
March. In January Great Britain was call- 
ing for seventy times the beef products she 
had imported before the war. The American 
people were asked to save in order to supply 
their needs. Then suddenly the effect of 
the embargo on supplies to Holland and Den- 
mark began to be felt. These countries had 
been supplying fats to Germany sufficient to 
feed seven million people. Now they began 
to kill their herds and to supply England with 
meat. And the demand for American meat 
lapsed overnight. The American people who 
had been saving meat were asked to transfer 
their savings to wheat, of which, alas, there 
seems to be no promise of the opening up of 
unlimited stores. 

What is the situation to-day? As Viscount 
Milner has said, the matter has now become so 
desperate that it is a question “whether 
Prussian militarism will destroy the Allies 
and dominate Europe and part of Asia.” 
When we think of needs we think of France, 
whose production of wheat fell from three 
hundred and fifty million bushels before the 
war to one hundred and sixty million bushels 
last year. France has reduced her pre-war 
consumption of wheat by 25 per cent.; has 
reduced her stocks of horses by 50 per cent. 
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because she cannot feed them; has put her 
civilians on a ration of ten ounces of bread 
a day (one third of the pre-war average), and 
has even cut down the soldiers from twenty- 
five to twenty-one ounces a day. France 
has reduced sugar consumption 49 per cent.; 
imports of dried vegetables 52 per cent.; of 
oils and fats 48 per cent. The nation that 
has mobilized seven million men from a popu- 
lation of thirty-five million, and is holding two 
thirds of the Western Front, has whole districts 
which are absolutely deprived of bread. 

Keen observers to-day have no doubt of 
the temper of the American people. It is 
not now a question of what we must ask the 
American people to do: the people themselves 





are making the demand of their servants that 
all their forces be used in the great cause we 
have taken up. A sweep is passing over 
the country that no man of vision would hesi- 
tate to perceive. We are going to mobilize 
our forces into a great machine of victory. 
In many respects the food machine was the 
first one to start going. It must remain a 
definite part of the programme of American 
offensive warfare. 

“The machine must take the place of the 
man in this war,’ says Lloyd George. The 
machine can stand shock, can be replaced, 
cannot be murdered or misled, functions until 
it is destroyed. This “machine making’ for 
war is part of the task we are nowengaged upon. 


WHEN IS A WAR WON?P 


When Will We Have Reached the Point Where. We Can Say That We Have Definitely 
Defeated Germany? The Impossibility of Entering into Any Agreement 
With the Central Powers—Will Peace Be Agreed to in the Council 
Room or Dictated in the Field? 


BY 
J. B. W. GARDINER 


HEN General Lee asked 

Grant what terms could 

be obtained, the reply was 

“unconditional surrender,” 

this being the attitude of 
a soldier who recognized but one certain way 
of terminating a war. Now, however, we 
find a number of interpretations, ranging 
from the view of General Grant as one ex- 
treme, to the view of the pacifist, who holds 
that victory consists in making peace regard- 
less of terms, as the other. Between these 
two extremes are many gradations and differ- 
‘ences, but all of them compromises leaning in 
one direction or the other. 

The principle of a pacifist peace is a peace 
without victory—that is, a conclusion of the 
war on the basis of the boundaries of August 
1, 1914. As expressed by the Russians, it 
means “no annexations and no indemnities.” 
It declares in effect that none of the nations 
at war can come into court with clean hands; 
all are equally guilty, Belgium as much at fault 
as Bulgaria, Serbia as Austria, and England, 





France, Italy, and America, as Germany and 
Turkey. Being equally guilty there is no 
question of equity between them. There- 
fore there can be no question of indemnifica- 
tion as between any two of them, either in 
money for damages done or in accessions of 
territory. 

Without going into any discussion of 
Germany’s claim to international righteousness 
in the matter, it is sufficient to say that Ger- 
many can be reconciled to this point of view. 
There is loud talk of self defence, of the con- 
spiracy of the world against the Fatherland, 
but there is reason to believe that Germany 
would forget all about these claims if peace 
were offered on the basis of the status quo ante. 
In fact, Germany knows that her enemies do 
not intend she shall have such a peace, and 
that the longer the war lasts the greater the 
probability of her complete defeat. There- 
fore Germany, too, wants peace on the basis 
of no victory. 

But what does this lead to? Simply a 
restoration of the situation out of which grew 
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the present war. And he would be a senti- 
mental idealist who would deny that the same 
cause or status would again produce exactly 
the same result. Therefore as far as the civ- 
ilized world is concerned (and this does not 
include Germany) the application of the no 
annexations, no indemnities formula will not 
bring peace and hence will not bring victory. 
We may then discard the Bolshevik method 
as being impracticable, without result, and 
completely in Germany’s interest. 


THE BASIS FOR A TRADE 


Having disposed of the Bolsheviki we may 
next consider another group somewhat similar 
as to method but without fixed opinions as 
to the terms. This element argues that 
without any formulated-in-advance opinions, 
without any predetermined basis, the war- 
ring powers should immediately go into con- 
ference and endeavor, through frank dis- 
cussion of the conflicting claims and counter 
claims, to reach common ground. Here we 
immediately face the same situation which 
the Bolsheviki faced at Brest-Litovsk. Ger- 
many holds all the cards—the occupied ter- 
ritory of the European Allies—the Allies 
themselves, empty handed except for the 
German colonies. Let us begin with Bel- 
gium—first and foremost the Allies will 
demand the evacuation of Belgium and the 
payment of suitable indemnity for her restor- 
ation. This question, the Allies will contend, 
is not debatable. Belgium was a neutral, 
her neutrality guaranteed by Germany as 
well as by others. This neutrality was vio- 
lated by Germany, the country devastated, 
the men deported, the women forced to become 
the mistresses of German officers and men, 
vast sums have been extorted from her cit- 
izens, private property has been pillaged in 
violation of the Hague convention. Resti- 
tution must be made. 

And what will Germany’s answer be. Do 
we not know in advance? 

“All this I deny. But even so, | hold Bel- 
gium by right of conquest; you have been 
proven too weak to take it away. If I give it 
up, what will you give in return?” 

Here is going to be the crux of the situation. 
Is Germany willing to acknowledge her crim- 
inality? Is she ready to come before the 
court of the world and say, with bowed head, 
Peccavi, and ask of the world not justice 


_ alone, but mercy? Let one quote from an 


address of the Kaiser delivered in Hamburg 
on the 1oth of February this year: “We 
desire to live in friendship with neighboring 
peoples, but the victory of German arms must 
first be recognized.” This is our answer; and 
this is the answer, too, to those who feel that a 
victory which means the peace of the world 
present and future—can be reached at a con- 
ference. 

Thus we come to the other extreme, to the 
terms of peace offered by Grant to Lee, 
unconditional surrender—a complete military 
decision resulting from the capture, destruc- 
tion or dispersion of the German army. No 
other means will serve the end. 

Facing that issue squarely, only two 
questions remain: Can Germany win the 
war; if so, how? Can the Allies win; and how? 
These are the important considerations. 


THE VALUE OF CONQUESTS 


We frequently hear the statement that up 
to the present time Germany has won the war. 
This conclusion is based on the position of 
the battle lines on the war map, and is not 
altogether illogical. It is undeniably true 
that if the warring powers should go into a 
peace conference with a previous agreement 
to apply the rule of uti possidetis to the dis- 
cussions, that is, to begin the deliberations on 
the basis of what each group of powers then 
possessed, Germany would emerge the victor. 
In such a case, Germany, holding all the Euro- 
pean Powers, could exchange pieces in such a 
way that the Allied defeat would be complete. 
At this juncture we may consider for a mo- 
ment the relation that exists between the 
occupation of territory and ultimate success. 
When the Russian line along the Dunajec 
was broken in the spring of 1915 and the Ger- 
mans poured through Russian Poland, 
capturing hundreds of thousands of prisoners 
and thousands of guns, the German press in 
America and in Berlin confidently asserted 
that it was the beginning of the end of the war. 
But the Russian lines held fast along the Dwina 
and the Strypa rivers, and even though the 
army was completely disorganized through 
the long retreat and almost all of industrial 
Russia had passed into German hands, the 
end of the war had not been brought appreci- 
ably nearer. Later Serbia was attacked, over- 
run and completely crushed, and once again 
it was confidently predicted that the moment 
of the downfall of the Allies was at hand, 
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but once again, also, nothing followed, the 
only plea for peace coming from Germany. 
Again still, another Balkan state was all but 
destroyed—Rumania—and one of the fore- 
most American critics oracularly asserted that 
the Allies had lost their last chance of victory. 
But the battle of the Somme, followed by the 
German retreat proved an eloquent denial 
and showed the shallowness of this conclusion. 
The result is that Germany holds all of Belgium, 
all of northeastern France—which includes 
almost the entire French deposits of iron and 
coal—all of Russian Poland, Courland, and 
Lithuania, all of Serbia, and all of the grain- 
fields and oil wells of Rumania, the latter 
being of special military importance; and yet 
Germany, with all this advantage, is nearer 
defeat to-day than at any time since the battle 
of the Marne. 


THE ARMY AND THE OFFENSIVE 


What is the relation, then, between this vast 
conquest and the defeat of the Allies? 

There is in fact no necessary relation. The 
object of every army in the field is the army of 
the enemy and not the line it holds nor the 
ground it occupies. As long as this hostile 
army remains intact, its numbers sufficiently 
great, its organization sufficiently cohesive, 
and its supplies adequate to permit effective 
resistance, victory, as a purely military con- 
ception, has not been attained. For such an 
army is always a potentially offensive force 
and it is offensive action which brings success. 
In each of the cases I have mentioned, cover- 
ing the period from the beginning of the war 
to the end of 1916, we have seen this fully 
demonstrated. We may then draw the fol- 
lowing conclusions as to the value of occupied 
territory. 


1. It is of value as a medium of exchange 
in the peace conference. 

2. It has no necessary relation to ultimate 
victory although through individual local 
successes an offensive army may occupy ter- 
ritory which will provide an opportunity for 
a decision to be reached later. 

3. It may have certain values for defensive 
purposes, but as such cannot contribute to 
final victory since such victories are won only 
through offensive operations. 


How then can Germany win the war? 
There are several ways. Germany must 
take the offensive and inflict a crushing defeat 
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upon the Allies, forcing them to sue for peace. 
This is a clear cut military victory which can 
never be won as long as Germany retains a~ 
defensive attitude. Again, Germany may 
remain on the defensive until the civilian 
populations of France and of England so long 
tried and so long working at high speed and 
living under the greatest tension, snap under 
the strain. Finally, through a compromise 
peace which will enable Germany to launch 
another war within the next quarter century. 
In other words the Allies must win the war 
or they lose it. For them a stalemate or an 
inconclusive peace is a defeat. 

But how can the Allies defeat Germany? 

There is but one way—a complete defeat of 
the German army, forcing it to sue for 
peace. 

This may be brought about 

First, by attrition. 

Second, by stirring up revolution in Austria 
which will force Austria into a separate peace. 

Third, by starvation through blockade. 

Fourth, by a combination of attrition and 
starvation. 

Attrition is simply a killing match. The 
Allies, who have a superiority in numbers, 
must so conduct their operations that the 
number of Germans permanently lost to the 
battle line exceeds the loss sustained by the 
Allies in the process. If this can be accom- 
plished, the end of the war is purely a question 
of arithmetic. 

Whether revolution will occur in Austria is 
a matter of speculation. 


NEUTRAL FOOD FOR GERMANY 


There are rumblings which would seem to 
indicate that the Bolshevik doctrines ‘are 
eating their way into the vitals of Austrian 
labor, and the propaganda of the Allies is 
working to assist the process. But German 
domination of Austria is complete and it is 
improbable that Austria can rupture the 
chains that bind her to her master, and act 
for herself. It is a contingency to be hoped 
for, but not to be relied upon. We have gone 
so far in the war that we cannot take chances. 
We must play safe. The only sure way is 
to prepare to defeat Germany through weight 
of shell and quantity of high explosive. Can 
the war be won by the Allies through economic 
pressure? Previous to the perfecting of the 
blockade against the German coast, the answer 
to this question would have been positively, 
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No. Germany was receiving food stuffs 
from Holland, Denmark, and the Scandinavian 
countries in sufficient quantities to prevent 
starvation, if not enough to permit normal 
consumption. The British blockade broke 
up this traffic to a considerable extent; when 
the United States entered the war it ceased 
almost entirely. There is no neutral in Europe 
who can ship any material quantity of food 
supplies into Germany, if the United States 
in turn sees fit to embargo shipments to that 
neutral. In other words, no nation in Europe 
is self-sustaining as far as food is concerned, 
but all must draw for much of their supply 
from an oversea land. In a discussion of this 
question, then, we may disregard all the 
neutrals of Europe and, indeed, Turkey and 
Bulgaria, since, needing what they have, 
they can add nothing to the general share of 
the Central Powers. Moreover, in consider- 
ing the strength of the Teutonic Alliance 
to resist such pressure as can be brought in 
this way we need consider only Germany and 
Austria, since only these countries can have 
any bearing on the war situation. 


SHORTAGE OF WAR MATERIALS 


There is first the question of those materials 
which are pure war materials. Among them 
might be mentioned copper, rubber, leather, 
and cotton—the use of copper for bands on 
shells, for making brass for shell cases and 
small arms ammunition, for wire—for a dozen 
other uses is well known. Germany’s resources, 
including, of course, those of Austria, are well 
known, and are entirely inadequate. Rubber 
of course, is not indigenous to Germany—all 
must be imported—and none can be imported. 
Aside from all other factors, the Allies con- 
trol practically every source of this material 
at its origin. The same thing is absolutely 
true of cotton. China, India, Egypt, and 
America producing practically the world’s 
supply. So we might analyze each item on 
the war list coming finally to the point where, 
with the single exception of steel, there is not a 
single raw material which Germany has in 
sufficient quantity to meet her demands. As 
to food, with the single exception of fats, 
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there is no reason to feel that a shortage can 
be produced which would be fatal to Ger- 
many’s war plans. The following table 
shows the German imports of the principal 
items of food supply in 1913, with the 
annual loss to each individual in the empire 
of each product, based on a population of 
70,000,000. 





Wheat . . . . 70,000,000 bus. 1 bu. 
Potatoes 5,000,000 “‘ tr “. 
Beef. . . . . 180,000,000 Ibs. 23 Ibs. 
Pork. . . . . 150,000,000 “ a) 
Lard. . . . . 588,000,000 “ on 











FOOD LOST TO GERMANY BECAUSE OF THE 
BLOCKADE 


The total and the per capita amounts lost because of the 
inability of the central powers to break the blockade 


These figures are, of course, subject to 
certain indefinite modifications. 

Germany’s domestic supply of pork and 
beef products has been greatly reduced through 
the failure of imported food for animals. 
Again, there the total population is included, 
whereas children, up to four or five years seldom 
consume pork. The per capita reduction 
would therefore be greater from both causes. 
Nevertheless, it would seem that the total 
reduction spread over a year would not be 
sufficient to cause collapse. 

We therefore come back to the principle 
that Germany must be beaten by force of 
arms. To this all our energies must be 
exerted. Under no circumstances should there 
be a peace conference until we are in a 
position to dictate terms by virtue of an 
established and recognized military super- 
iority. Better no peace at all than a pre- 
mature peace—for a compromise means our 
defeat. No man has ever compromised with 
his conscience or with his honor without 
paying the price of ignominy—and it is not 
otherwise with a nation. Our desire for 
peace must not be permitted to lead us to 
opportunism, and it must not outweigh our 
duty to future generations. Germany must 
be beaten. 















































A 7,900 Ton Ship Built of Concrete—Machines to Help Speed up Lumber Production— 
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MAN AND HIS MACHINES 


Dugouts of Reinforced Concrete—A Centrifugal Machine Gun—Huge 


Portable Sterilizers for Our Army in France 














A BOW VIEW BE- 
—o LAUNCH- 


This ship, built in Cal- 
ifornia, is of 7,900 tons 
displacement, and is 
about ten times as large 
as any concrete ship 
heretofore constructed. 
She was launched suc- 
cessfully, and when 
completed will make 
about ten knots an hour. 
She is 320 feet long 





A DECK VIEW OF 
A CONCRETE SHIP 


From the bow looking 
aft. The speed with 
which concrete ships can 
be built may prove of 
inestimable value to us 
in combating the U- 
boat, while the cost of 
a concrete ship is much 
less than a steel ship of 
the same tonnage and 
speed 
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Man and His Machines 





© Underwood & Underwood 
A REINFORCED CON- 


CRETE DUGOUT (ABOVE) 


In process of construction by 
the Germans, but captured by 
the advancing British before 
being completed 


A PORTABLE STERILIZER 
FOR OUR ARMY ( BELOW) 


A number of clothing steril- 
izers of this type have been sent 
to our army in France, where 
they will be used near the front 
line trenches 
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A CENTRIFUGAL MaA- 
CHINE GUN 


Which is said to be able to 
fire thousands of shots a minute, 
and which can be operated by 
electricity, steam, gasolene, or 
by hand. No official informa- 
tion concerning it is available, 
but it is said to be able to break 
through light armor 
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A NEWLY DESIGNED 
SAW 


That saves lumber b 
cutting close to the ground. 
It is easily operated by one 
man, and is of particular 
value around the water 
front, where it can be used 
to cut off piling below the 
surface of the water 











MOVING 'LUMBER— 


The demand for speed in 
the lumber business has re- 
sulted in bringing the motor 
truck intouse. Thelogsare 
transferred from the woods 
to the water routes by trucks 
with trailers or semi-trail- 


























—BY MOTOR TRUCK 


ers. Upon reaching the vic- 
inity of saw mills the logs 
are hoisted from the water 
to waiting trucks which are 
readily run out on narrow 
piers, and are quickly de- 
livered to the mills 


